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PREFACE 

The papers which make up this little volume are 
founded on my own actual experiences. Several 
of them were contributed anonymously to the 
"Free Lance," and at the time of their publica- 
tion I had no intention of their rcrissue in a 
permanent form. The interest they aroused has 
led me to believe that the volume now submitted 
to the public may prove useful. 

I have to thank Mr Beerbohm Tree for the 
appreciative references he has made to this 
little work and to myself in the introduction 
he has so kindly supplied ; and also Miss Gertrude 
Kingston, Mr W. Clarkson, and Mr Ben Nathan, 
for the contributions with which they have favoured 
me, which so instructively and interestingly supple- 
ment my own. 

Had the articles appeared originally over my 
signature, some portions would have been differ- 
ently expressed, or, perhaps, omitted ; but the 
sincerity of my design is, I trust, so manifest that 
I do not see a necessity for any wholesale revision. 

Austin Fryers. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I have read with much interest ■ and no little 
instruction the leaves of Mr Austin Fryers' 
brochure, and now that I take up my pen 
to write an introduction to them, I pause, 
confronted with the conviction that hut little 
remains to he said on the subjects he has so 
exhaustively dealt with. To cumber the argu- 
ments which he so lucidly puts forward, 
would be a ridiculous excess of verbiage; 
while to agree with them in detail would 
involve oneself in that responsibility which 
most wise editors disclaim. 

Of the moral influence of the stage I do 
not think it is necessary to speak, except to 
say that a play is only moral or immoral in 
so far as its tendency is this or that. Even 
Puritans, some of whom I am told survive 
to this day, have probably come to the con- 
clusion that morality is independent of 
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vocation. Should any peculiar people exist 
who (not reading the records of the daily 
papers) believe that the stage has a monopoly 
of indiscretion, I need only refer them 
to what Mr Fryers has written on the 
subject. 

The chapters on the technicalities and 
varying circumstances of life and business 
in the theatrical profession are illuminating 
and instructive, because Mr Fryers, an ob- 
servant and sympathetic critic, writes of them 
from personal experience. He lays bare many 
facts which are new to me and, I confess, 
somewhat startling. Such information is 
of advantage to all of us who strive for the 
elimination from our calling of those con- 
ditions which make for the undoing of the 
unwary. In the theatrical profession there 
are, of course, rhany pitfalls, and knowledge 
of the cold and grim business-aspect whose 
seams are visible from the other side of the 
footlights must prove of service to those who 
think of "going on the stage" to earn a 
livelihood. It is well that an able writer, 
not wholly imbued with professional views 
and aspirations, should have made such an 
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intimate inspection of the " mean streets " of 
the profession. The effect of this little book 
may be to pull down some of the slums and 
rookeries. 

That I should find myself in agreement 
with Mr Austin Fryers' views in favour of 
the necessity for dramatic training I fully 
anticipated, for I have had the privilege of 
knowing for many years past that he was 
confirmed in this true faith. My own 
endeavour — which, I am happy to say, 
promises to be entirely successful — to found 
a School of Dramatic Art has aroused not a 
few storms in some theatrical teacups. The 
habit of " writing to the papers " appears to 
be widespread and incurable; it has taken 
an epidemic form over my project {?). 

These microbic organisms were hatched by 
Mr Wilson Barrett. At the inauguration of 
my school, he sent me a message of frank, 
breezy, and hearty condemnation of the pro- 
ject ; but, in the same electric breath, he 
offered, with a charming inconsistency, to 
pay for three scholarships. Thus, his vote of 
censure was turned, by his own amendment, 
into one of confidence. Mr Barrett has 
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acquired, not unnaturally , the habit of rescu- 
ing maidens in distress, and in this quixotic 
spirit he has mistaken for one of these 
that matronly person, the British Drama, 
on whom no one has laid a hand — " except 
in the way of kindness." I know how a 
simple direct truth will always go straight to 
the hearts of the majority (unthinking or other- 
wise). As an instance of the success of the 
direct appeal, I recall that of an author-actor 
at Drury Lane, who, realising that the play 
was going badly up to the end of the second 
act, came to the footlights at the psychological 
moment, and, throwing himself into a heroic 
pose, exclaimed : — " A British sailor . . . is 
NOT . . . a woman . . . but . . . a man ! " 
The School of Dramatic Art, instead of 
over - stocking the profession, or introducing 
the incapable, will have the directly contrary 
effect of reducing the ranks of the profession 
to the limits of capability. In a private 
school run for profit, mere considerations of 
business may induce the proprietor to retain a 
pupil who is hopelessly incapable, but in my 
School, as in the Paris Conservatoire, the 
incapables will be weeded out by examination. 
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Those who would wish to know the ad- 
vantages and practicability of a Dramatic 
School, cannot do better than read Mr Austin 
Fryers' account of the Paris Conservatoire in 
this volume. Art cannot be taught, nor genius 
implanted ; but given the genius, we can teach 
the fit expression of the Art. Our school aims 
at no more. Through the meshes of its sieve 
we hope that none but the really capable can 
pass, but if a few should, by chance, glide into 
the haven of acceptation, it is a satisfactory 
reflection that they will have acquired the 
technical art which may enable them to conceal 
the lack of soul ; which may, in fact, render 
them bearable. 

To cry out against training is to vaunt 
ignorance. A Conservatoire is a poll-tax 
levied on the undesirable dramatic alien. 
We want to keep these undesirables, for their 
own sakes as well as for ours, from stepping 
across our footlights. How that can be re- 
garded as a method of flooding the profession 
I cannot conceive. 

The cry of the Provincial actor is heard 
amid the storm, and not for the first time. It 
is no doubt true that in Provincial companies 
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are many actors and actresses whose abilities 
are worthy the higher emoluments of a London 
engagement, hut surely these will in time make 
their talents felt among managers, for talent, 
like murder, will out. 

Every year brings in its train a new batch 
of aspirants in every art; the rising genera- 
tion, as Ibsen said, is always knocking at the 
door ; and those who hate to hear the demand 
for admittance must, I am afraid, find their 
only consolation and comfort in the decreas- 
ing birth-rate. Instead of stocking the London 
stage with intelligent-looking young men and 
pretty girls whose appearance is their only 
passport, we shall tell them to — go to school. 

In all reason, how can the erection of such 
a barrier be more prejudicial to the chances 
of the Provincial actor than the present 
haphazard method ? 

I maintain that, in view of the death of 
the stock-companies, some such school is an 
absolute necessity for the well-being of the stage, 
and I am aware that this opinion is shared 
by all the leading men and women of our 
profession. I should be sorry if any action 
of mine should be considered by my pro- 
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fessional brethren to he calculated to deprive 
them of their means of livelihood. But if 
is the opinion of myself and others who have 
given this subject their most careful considera- 
tion, that the very reverse will be the efect. 

I have supplemented Mr Fryers' advocacy 
of the Conservatoire system at some length 
because of the prominence which has been 
given to a recent attempt to establish a similar 
institution in England ; with the other subjects 
he has dealt so ably and so interestingly that 
I can only welcome them as a valuable addition 
to dramatic literature. 

HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE. 
May 25, 1904. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE STAGE 

Whatever else this guide may be, it wUl be prac- 
tical. On every subject I shall express myself 
plainly, and state only what I have learned by 
experience and personal observation. Theories I 
shall avoid ; the man who learns to swim by 
theory is certain to drown in deep water if not 
assisted, and no one has ever yet learned the art 
of the stage to advantage except by experience. 
The analogy of the would-be swimmer and the 
would-be actor is strikingly perfect. Each, theo- 
retically educated, knows how to move his legs 
and his arms, how to breathe, how to hold his 
head, and aU the rest of it — in the parlour ! 
Leave the parlour for the stage, and the water and 
the analogy is stiU perfect. Both novices flounder 
helplessly. 

I desire these papers to be of genuine practical 
help to the earnest student of dramatic art, 
whatever branch he may choose to follow ; and, so 

A 
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as to inspire as much confidence as possible in my 
precepts, I will state my qualifications. 

The highest function of dramatic art is dramatic 
authorship, as it requires an intuitive knowledge 
of every technical branch of stage-craft. I am a 
dramatic author. My first effort was performed 
before I was twenty-one. I have had plays per- 
formed since in London and the country, and 
every play I have written has been at least fairly 
successful. I am a stage-manager, and have 
produced several plays. I am a manager, and as 
such have been a lessee of a theatre, and have 
toured more than one piece in the provinces. 

I am an actor, and have appeared in London 
and the country — in the latter undergoing all the 
ordinary rigours incidental to touring in " smaUs " 
and cities — both in opera and drama. I am 
a dramatic critic, and have been employed in 
that capacity on several of our principal daily 
and weekly journals; and, finally, I have been 
associated with Mr Tree, Mr Alexander, Mr 
Neville, and other leaders of the profession, in 
educational endeavours in connection with the 
drama. 

Now, my dear reader, instantlydivest yourself of 
the notion that I have made this recital in any spirit 
of boastfulness. A worker such as I am is never 
concerned with past achievements, being ever only 
too conscious of how little he has done, and how 
much remains to be done. I have made the state- 
ment only to save time, as I want you to realise that 
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I speak with authority, and that while you may, if 
you ch9ose,differfromme, it is useless to argue with 
me. Also, unless you are exceptionally endowed, 
the great presumption is that I know more about 
the subject than you do, and am, most probably, 
right in all my conclusions. It is, therefore, with 
considerable experience as a dramatic author, 
stage-manager, manager, actor, and dramatic 
critic, that I set myself to compile this plain, 
unvarnished, practical guide to the stage. 

In this, my first article, I will tackle that old 
bone of contention as to whether the stage has 
a moral influence. My intention is too honest 
to deal with the subject in an abstract fashion. 
"The stage" is the stage of to-day, and what 
is the menu of entertainment as I write ? A 
preponderance of farce — ^musical farce, especially 
— a fair share of Shakespere, and a good slice of 
drama, but comedy practically nowhere. I do 
not think it necessary to speak of Shakespere, 
an appreciation of which — ^using the term in 
reference to the Shakesperian dramas — should 
form part of our ordinary education. 

Shakespere is, of course, refining, educational, 
and^ illumining. How far it is effective on the 
stage depends on the representation, but as that 
is a matter of elocution, histrionic ability, and 
stage-management, I will not further refer to it 
here, Farce is harmless and harmful as cham- 
pagne. It may exhilarate, or it may intoxicate. 
The farce which merely exhilarates justifies its 
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existence as a mere amusement, but as to how 
it may exhilarate or intoxicate I shall have 
something to say presently with especial reference 
to musical farce. 

The serious drama — ^when it is a sound artistic 
achievement — is the stage product on which this 
question must be decided. To see a good drama 
is to widen one's knowledge of life, and as 
knowledge is a blessing, the first effect of 'the stage 
is beneficent. It may, perhaps, be held by some 
of my readers that all knowledge is not a useful 
acquisition, and that to the young an acquaintance 
with vice is likely to have a harmful influence. 
Let me admit at once that an acquaintance with 
the drama will necessitate an introduction to vice 
in character and action. Life cannot, unfor- 
tunately, be depicted by a representation of only 
what is good. Unfortunately, to do that would 
not be to hold the mirror up to nature, and 
consequently the first essential of an interesting 
play would not have been observed. 

However, while under some circumstances it 
may be better that the young should wear clouded 
spectacles when vice is in sight, fortunately the 
mimic representation of it on the stage has only 
a moral effect. The reason of this is that we" are 
always led to sympathise with virtue and to 
detest vice when both are represented together 
on the stage. The homely virtues, the primitive 
sentiments, the entire refining characteristics of 
our nature, — charity, generosity, kindliness. 
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diitifulness, etc., — all evoke cheers from the 
audience ; while the actions which some of us 
might in private be guilty of, arouse our 
detestation when presented in the full glare of a 
theatrical performance. 

The fact in human nature which accounts for 
this is the easily demonstrated one that crowds 
are always virtuous, and that vice is always an 
individual action. When the community is guilty 
of a crime — as when, for religious reasons, 
Protestants made bonfires of Roman Catholics, 
and Roman Catholics made bonfires of Protestants 
— the act is not recognised as a crime, but as a 
virtuous exercise. Indeed, it requires no great 
stretch of the imagination to picture an Inquisitor 
weeping bitterly at being, obliged, for moral 
reasons, to pour molten lead into his victim's 
boot. 

These historic instances, therefore, do not upset 
my contention, whereas it can be proved by a 
hundred other instances outside the theatre. 
Take the traditional coster, whose diversion is 
jumping on his mother; multiply him into a 
good-sized meeting, and you will find that 
meeting applauding the observance of filial 
regard, and howUng with delightful appreciation 
of all sentimental references to the abstract 
mother. 

It is this undeniable trait in human nature 
which is brought out prominently in the theatre ; 
and so great is the moral influence of a play; that 
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the most brutal costermonger coitld be purged of 
his brutality by a course of playgoing specially 
arranged to foster, strengthen, and confirm his 
latent moral instincts. Witnessing the perform- 
ance of "Drink" is to strongly recommend the 
observance of temperance ; while the ever-green 
" East Lynne " might decide a wavering woman 
to be true to her duties as a wife and mother. 
It certainly would not have a contrary influence. 

Of course, the first effect of witnessing a play 
is one of crude sympathy and repulsion, of strong 
likes and dislikes ; but in time, and with experi- 
ence, the finer shades of influence, motive, and 
effect, the nuances of speech, gesture, and look, 
are understood ; the full meaning of every varia- 
tion of a phrase as pointed by an inflection is 
recognised. This is what might be termed the 
higher educational influence of the drama, and 
can only be understood by the cultivated taste, 
just as it is a matter of educational progression 
in music to advance from an appreciation of 
"Yankee Doodle" to a Beethoven symphony. 

To mix in society at large is an opportunity 
and advantage not open to everyone ; but the 
loss is greatly minimised by the theatre, as the 
manners and customs, the fashions and foibles, 
of the passing hour are the current coin of the 
stage. In a word, the drama is a moral influence, 
because it enlarges our knowledge, fosters our 
innate sympathy with virtue, and deepens our 
innate detestation of vice. 
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But what, you ask, is the influence of mere 
spectacle, the ballet and the musical farce? 
Ethically such entertainments are valueless and 
harmless, because they are empty and make no 
appeal to the intellect. They appeal solely to the 
senses, and the probability of their including an 
element of danger is entirely a question of degree. 
Beauty of any kind associated with the human 
form arouses the baser passions of some, whereas 
it appeals pleasingly to the purely aesthetic 
instincts of others. The person whose baser 
passions are aroused by a theatrical exhibition 
relying for its interest mainly in form and 
movement, would doubtless be just as im- 
morally inclined if the theatre never existed, and 
sensuous imaginings would fiU his mind in church 
or in the street as readily as at the theatre. 
There is nothing specially sensuous in any 
theatrical display. To many men the sight of a 
daintily-hitched petticoat is more alluring than if 
the wearer wore only tights. 

If a playgoer indulges in unwholesome musings 
whUe at a burlesque theatre, the remedy is not a 
new entertainment, but a new mind. 

I therefore, to sum up, start these papers by 
proving conclusively — ^you can see I am not going 
in for half measures — that we are all the better 
for it, because the theatre has been invented 
for us. 



CHAPTER II 

IS PRELIMINARY TRAINING NECESSARY ? 

I WILL now deal with a preliminary consideration 
with reference to the stage. Is it necessary to 
undergo a course of training before essaying to act ? 
Instances are not arguments, and I shall 
dismiss at once as valueless the instances, which, 
doubtless, every reader may be able to quote, 
of actors and actresses who have succeeded in 
attaining and retaining lucrative positions on 
the stage, who have never undergone any 
special training to equip them for these posi- 
tions. This fact proves nothing. As well may 
you say that murder is not a crime, because 
some murderers escape punishment. Nor am I 
content to quote the opinion of this authority, 
or that, for or against. To those in favour of 
dramatic training-schools, it may be aU-sufficjent 
that Sir Henry Irving, Mr Tree, and Mr Alex- 
ander strongly believe in the necessity for 
academic preparation for the stage; and to 
opponents of the system, that Sir Charles 
Wyndham and others as strongly disbelieve in 
its utility. 
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To be quite frank at the very outset, I confess 
that I am strongly in favour of academic 
preparation, and I hope that by a mere con- 
sideration of the conditions surrounding the 
exercise of the actor's art, I shall make this 
necessity perfectly clear. How utterly impossible 
it is to walk from the drawing-room to the 
stage should be manifest by merely realising the 
fact that the circumstances have at once changed 
from the natural order of things to an artificial 
system ; that the actor, and all others concerned 
in the performance,, have at once by skilful 
artifice to create a mere illusion of reality. Not 
a single thing done on the stage to suggest the 
same thing in real life but must be done differ- 
ently. The actor must speak differently, so that 
his words may not only reach the person he is 
addressing on the stage — ^his only consideration 
were it a real drawing-room — but also the play- 
goers in the back of the pit and the gallery. 
He must walk differently, because he is treading 
an inclined plane, or " raked " platform as it is 
called, instead of a level floor. He must pose 
differently, because he must remember that there 
is no fourth wall to the illusion of a room in 
which he moves, and that all effects of facial 
expression and gesticulation must be exhibited 
in such a position as to create the illusion of 
having a due effect on those on the stage, while 
exhibited to the audience so as to win their 
appreciation. 
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To approach the stage with the practical 
notion of making a success in the theatrical 
profession as a manager or an actor, dismiss 
from your mind at the very outset all the 
rubbish you hear prated, or may see printed, 
about " nature " on the stage. How entirely 
artificial the stage is and must be you can see 
at a glance by studying any drawing-room set 
at one of our well-appointed theatres. You will 
find it well furnished, sprucely carpeted, neatly 
decorated, and, to aU appearance, just as a 
drawing-room should be in a fashionable dweU- 
ing-house. Nothing strikes you as artificial 
about its appearance, simply because the illusion 
is perfect ; but imagine for a moment that it is 
a real drawing-room, and build up, in your 
imagination, that missing fourth wall, and you 
will reahse at a glance how unreal and artificial 
it all is. The seats and couches aU face the 
audience, and most probably a couch is set so 
near to the footlights that, were the room a real 
one, it would be placed uncomfortably near 
whatever furniture relieved the bare monotony 
of that fourth wall. Then watch the various 
characters as they talk, and see how they 
manoeuvre their positions (a difficult game of 
stage -chess which requires the direction of a 
master-hand at stage-management to effect it so as 
to preserve the illusion of natural, unconstrained 
movement), so that in general they may face 
the audience when delivering certain lines or per- 
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forming any particular business. Watch the lover 
kneeling, and see how carefully he falls on the 
knee nearest to the audience, or as carefully lifts 
his hat from the table with the hand of the arm 
farthest from the audience, his object being to 
avoid unpicturesque attitudes and actions. 
These are a few of the rules which must be 
observed on the stage, ignorance of which betrays 
the amateur. 

To my mind the necessity for academic 
preparation for the stage is so obvious that I 
wonder it should ever have been a subject for 
discussion. True it is, we all know, that some 
persons are so naturally gifted that their merits 
and intuitive adaptability combined appear 
sufficient to equip them for a stage career, and 
we all know more than one who has attained the 
highest distinction in the profession by sheer 
force of natural talent. But, again, this proves 
nothing either for or against the necessity for 
academic preparation. If it could be proven 
that in such cases preliminary training would 
not have improved their ability and heightened 
the effect of their genius, then I should admit the 
value of the illustration ; but no one can do this. 
Madame Jenny Lind and Madame Patti had the 
loveliest voices without any training, but would 
they ever have attained that excellence which 
secured them world-wide fame had it not been 
for their training ? As a matter of fact, there is 
no walk in life in which a thorough, all-round 
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education is more necessary than that of the 
actor. 

Lord Beaconsfield very rightly said in one of 
his novels that one must learn to dance before 
one can walk properly. If this be true — and it 
is true of the drawing-room — how much more 
essential is it on the stage, where, in an elevated 
position, every movement is exposed as merci- 
lessly as though exhibited under a microscope ? 
Artistic taste is necessary in the selection of 
dress, so that ill-fitting or unsuitable garb may 
not spoil the figure or refuse to lend itself to a 
suitable pose, and artistic skiU is necessary to 
understand and master the difficulties of 
"making-up." 

And before going any further, let me point out 
that every one of these individual branches of 
study must be unique in its application to stage 
requirements. Ordinary dancing is not stage 
dancing, because in the latter the effects must all 
be encompassed within the focus of the audience ; 
ordinary artistic knowledge — the properties of 
lines, the effect of colour, light, and shade, etc. — 
must be specially apphed to stage conditions to 
be of use to the actor. The effect of stage- 
lighting, even that of the difference in different 
theatres, must all be borne in mind. The 
apparently trivial point as to whether "limes" 
{i.e., limelights) are used is very important to 
the actor, as the intensity of his colouring must 
be in accordance with the intensity of the light 
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used on the stage. In fact, the use of electric 
light in place of gas may sometimes suggest to 
the experienced actor the manner in which he 
shall depict the r61e facially. 

Fencing, too, is an accomplishment as necessary 
as dancing. It is not alone that the actor should 
present a fairly developed figure-r-we . have as 
much right to look for pictures on the stage as 
on a painter's canvas — which is only attained 
by exercise tending to promote litheness, supple- 
ness, and muscular activity ; but fencing imparts 
decision to every gesture, and firmness to every 
pose, while its mastery imparts a grace to the 
entire inovement of the body. 

Every actor, too, should know how to sing, 
whether he have a voice or not. That is, he 
should thoroughly understand the mechanism of 
the voice, and study voice-production. Hundreds 
of people have good voices if they only knew 
how to produce them, and who, for lack of this 
knowledge, produce a gruff and mumbling sound 
from the back of the throat, which has to be 
intensified to a shout — ^wearying to the producer 
and unpleasant to the listener — to reach any 
great distance. It is lack of this knowledge 
which makes the untrained speaker hoarse after 
very slight effort, while the trained speaker can 
use his voice for hours without suffering exhaustion 
or fatigue. Another marked difference between 
the trained and the untrained speakei; is that 
the latter experiences much difficulty in making 
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his loudest efforts pervade distinctly a large 
building, whereas the cultured speaker is audible 
and distinct in the largest assembly while dis- 
cussing merely in conversational tones. 

That this is not due to any special natural 
talent, but is merely the result of training, can 
be proved by the reader remembering that 
nothing travels more easily than sound. The 
click of a pistol or the tapping of a hammer ever 
so slightly on a hard substance will pervade the 
largest building swiftly and distinctly, merely 
because its production is perfect, and is not 
muffled by any substances approximating to a 
closed throat, unrelaxed jaws, and an only partly- 
opened mouth. The vocal sound, delivered as 
dearly as the hammer-tap, will travel as far, as 
distindtly, and as swiftly; so that, obviously, 
lack of distinctness and resonance in a speaker is 
a curable defect. 

I have set myself only to prove that pre- 
liminary training for the stage is necessary, but I 
•did not set out with the intention of indicating 
the extent or particulars of that training. By 
indicating the few directions in which the 
amateur should study^and study under guidance 
— I intend merely to prove my contention, but I 
must, before closing this paper, insist on the 
necessity for a study of elocution. Voice- 
production is really a preliminary to elocution. 
Having learned how to produce your voice, 
■elocution teaches you how to use it. Nothing is 
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pleasanter than to sit in a theatre listening to an 
actor or actress who gives the correct value to 
every word, and whose every word can be heard 
without any strain on the listener. Nothing is 
more irritating than to strain to catch the 
ntterance of another actor or actress who runs 
each word into the other, abuses sibilants with 
an ignorant cruelty, mispronounces vowels out 
of jtheir family likeness, and indiscriminately 
banishes certain consonants as things of no 
account. This is the usual elocution of the 
screeching, yet inaudible, fashionable Miss who 
has learned French and music at a boarding- 
school, and has money enough to buy Worth's 
frocks, and an interest in a theatrical syndicate. 
I do not say she should not become an actress, 
but she has gone about it wrongl}'. In my next 
paper, "How to Get on the Stage," I will tell her 
how she should have gone about it. 



CHAPTER III 

HOW TO GET ON THE STAGE 

We will assume that the stage beginner has had 
a good course of practice in those elementary 
accomplishments which are essential points in 
stage training. He (and " he " embraces " she ") 
is a fair elocutionist; what he has to say he 
knows how to say clearly and distinctly, and with 
intehigibUity ; he is able to walk with freedom 
and some amount of grace, because he has learnt 
to dance; and his hands are not perpetually in 
the way and seeking for a refuge in his trousers 
pockets from a feeling of distressing awkwardness, 
because he knows how to carry both hands and 
arms, having learned to fence. We have only to 
assume, in addition to this, that our stage- 
aspirant has the natural and intellectual 
qualifications for a stage career, and we have the 
required raw material for the making of a Romeo 
or a Juliet, a Benedick or a Beatrice. The 
natural qualification is a most important one. 
It is idle for a yoiith with a squat figure and a 
" pudding " face to hope for success in a romantic 
or heroic part. He may think as rhapsodically 
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as Claude Melnotte, but he will look supremely 
foolish if he attempts anything rhapsodical on 
the stage. Indeed, I feel convinced that nature 
adapts thought to the mould, and that such a 
lover in real life as Claude Melnotte would never 
express himself in a commonplace manner, and 
that his words would be attuned to the im- 
pression conveyed by his figure and features. 

But while it is foolish for him ever to hope for 
success on the stage as a romantic actor imless 
possessed of a good figure and an attractive, if 
not striking and distinguished, appearance, it is 
quite likely that these very defects of person — 
viewed from the romantic standpoint — may be of 
great service in helping to score a success in 
comedy and eccentric roles. To put the case in 
a nutshell by a most striking illustration, I have 
only to refer to Miss Louie Freear. This most 
excellent actress showed artistic discrimination 
and good sense by accentuating her delineation 
of types of grotesque humanity. I have no doubt 
at all that Miss Freear can appreciate romantic 
poetry as well as many of the best exponents of 
it on the stage, but had she attempted to im- 
personate Juliet instead of Susannah, she would 
have courted failure instead of achieving a great 
success. 

The intellectual attainments that are necessary 

are a S5mipathetic appreciation of characterisation, 

combined with a faculty for grasping that mode 

of expression which is most effectively calculated 

B 
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to convey your idea of the character you are 
playing to the audience. When an actor is 
spoken of as a puppet, it is sheer nonsense — it 
is not even a half-truth. Granted that many 
puppets are called actors, T still contend that no 
actor is a puppet. The author is, and always 
should be, paramount in matters affecting the 
stage ; but, after all, he is but the principal part 
in a work in which perfection requires con- 
summate collaboration. 

The author's lines are by no means the play, 
and the part which the actor creates is by no 
means the actor's sole work. Take any part 
which has become a well-known stage type — ^take 
the striking gallery of those two great character- 
actors, Sir Henry Irving and Mr Beerbohm 
Tree — you will find that the lines of the part are 
but the skeleton of its personality. The author 
supplies the soul and spirit of the part, but the 
actor, beyond question, contributes the body and 
personality. Beyond the lines of the part, the 
author gives nothing but the blind guidance of 
some stage directions. How much is contributed 
by the actor's art you will see by examining a 
part in the book of a play before its production, 
and by comparing the actor's realisation of it 
with your own conception. 

To join issue with the egotistic author at once 
on this vexed question, I assert that the actor's 
art is as valuable in the creation of a part as the 
author's, and that frequently a touch of by-play, 
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which is solely the actor's, is more luminous in 
the delineation of the character than any speech 
contributed by the author. 

But now that we have settled these essential 
qualifications of a stage career, and that we are 
to assume the possession of them by any who 
would follow the advice contained in these 
pages, I come — rather a long way from the 
heading, I allow — to the question of the best way 
of getting on the stage. 

Which is the best way ? Certainly the best 
is the most practical, and the most practical is 
undoubtedly that in which the greatest oppor- 
tunity is afforded of practice in various branches 
of the art. It has often been urged that the 
best opportunity for practice is to secure a 
position as a "super" at a principal London 
theatre; but I do not agree that this position 
offers much advantage beyond the fact that, 
instead of being called a " super " or a " chorus 
gent," it is delicately stated that you "walk 
on." As a matter of fact, the conditions of a 
London production necessitate a long run, so 
that the exercise of "walking on" is confined to 
a few stereotyped movements which never bring 
into play those faculties which constitute the 
histrionic art, and the exercise of which, com- 
bined with personal and intellectual qualities^ 
makes the actor. 

What I should advise is that the aspirant 
make terms with the manager of a provincial 
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touring company, especially a company which 
has a repertoire bill, as it is called, and therefore 
performs each week a number of pieces. The 
aspirant should arrange to be allowed to under- 
study a number of minor parts, in which he 
should be rehearsed by the stage-manager — 
who is your finishing coach on the stage ? — and 
his contract with the manager should include a 
proviso that on a certain specified number of 
occasions he should be allowed to perform these 
parts. 

This is a matter easily arranged, as a touring 
manager need not always specify his cast, and, 
at most, only specifies a few very special names 
in his contracts. 

I must be fair to the "walking on" process 
at the West End theatre, and I therefore admit 
that one thing is gained by it, and that is a 
little conquering of the timidity or " stage- 
fright " which one experiences in looking at an 
audience for the first time from behind the foot- 
lights. But I question the great advantage of 
this, as I believe that in most cases it would be 
best, as in swimming, to take the entire plunge at 
once, and start, if possible, by speaking. To 
get over the fright of "walking on" is to 
endure any numlaer of terrors of the great 
hazard of speaking a line. 

Assuming, however, that aU these preliminary 
efforts have been successfully attempted, there is 
yet a difficult point to reach, and that is to gain 
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such recognition as will induce the average 
manager to entrust the experienced aspirant 
with a leading role. This involves a number of 
considerations with which I will deal in my next 
paper. 

Let me, however, in conclusion, make it clear 
that I do not for a moment suppose that an 
aspirant will secure from a manager, in his first 
efforts, such advantages as I have indicated 
without a quid pro quo. Personally I think this 
both fair and reasonable. One pays to learn the 
art of music, and of painting; why not the art 
of the stage ? 



CHAPTER IV 

ADVANTAGES OF TOURING 

It is not essentially insane for a person possessed 
of money to use it speculatively in connection 
with the theatre to further his career as an 
actor; but most frequently the speculation 
entered on by the stage-aspirant is so hopelessly 
impossible, that it appears to have been entered 
on insanely. I have already pointed out that 
in no walk of life is it more necessary to incur 
expense, if only one is desirous of cutting a road 
through the preliminary thicket, than in connec- 
tion with the stage. It is, in nine cases out of 
ten, the difference of opportunity occasioned by 
a difference in financial resources which causes a 
girl to remain unnoticed in the chorus of a comic 
opera, while one of perhaps lesser abUity is ap- 
pearing on the same boards as the prima donna. 
As I have previously observed, there is very 
little to be gained by appearances in such a 
subordinate capacity, and I have also hinted 
that, in my opinion, it is an open question as to 
whether such advantages as may accrue are not 
counterbalanced by the disadvantages which it 
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is idle to deny are inseparable from the position, 
foremost among which is the acquirement of 
mechanical movement, so hard to replace by 
the spontaneous and individual action which is 
essential to artistic impersonation. 

However, I am not one to advocate that 
" patience and perseverance " which so frequently 
is merely a synon37m for parsimony and a 
plentiful lack of pluck, nor do I subscribe to the 
fraud that any sort of humble toil is a useful 
preparatory to work of the highest class. On 
the other hand, I am too loyal to the interests 
of the pubUc to consent to the exploitation of 
raw, untrained, and untried talent ; so, in this 
branch of my subject, where I indicate the 
manner in which the aspirant should speculate — 
if inclined to combine a business return with 
artistic advancement — it must be borne in mind 
that I assume him to have had a fair training, 
and to possess those intellectual and physical 
qualities which are essential to a successful 
career on the stage. 

Roughly speaking, there is much more to be 
gained in point of training and experience by a 
month's attempt, no matter how imperfect, at 
Romeo or Juliet, than would be gained by five 
years' appearance in parts, the opportunities of 
which are limited to the meaning and character- 
isation which may be imparted into the effort 
of nightly speaking some dozen lines or so. 

The only opportunity of a part of aiiy 
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importance which may be essayed by the 
talented aspirant is afforded by the touring of 
plays through the range of the provincial 
theatres. 

In my last paper I pointed out how this 
experience may be gained by arranging with the 
manager of some "repertoire" company for an 
engagement on what is known as "mutual 
terms." These terms I have known to be in 
a certain company no less than the giving of 
one's services gratuitously for a period of three 
years, in addition to the payment of a premium 
of about fifty pounds. This company is one of 
very high standing, and probably the terms thus 
imposed may be taken as a fair criterion of the 
conditions under which similar opportunities are 
secured. The net cost is, therefore, not far 
short of five hundred pounds, and I am doubtful 
if the return be worth it. 

On the other hand, the same sum, expended 
judiciously, in the running of a tour in which 
the aspirant is speculatively interested, would 
probably afford equally good opportunities of 
experience and advertisement, and, assuming the 
tour to be a success, would, in addition, secure 
a return on the money so invested. 

But to the inexperienced the management of 
a tour is a costly pitfall, and to guard against 
any such calamity to those who may act on 
the suggestions I am giving, I shall deal fully 
and plainly with the subject in my next paper. 
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In this article I confine myself solely to the fair 
and square, the reasonable and business-like 
aspect of it. 

Let us assume that a really good play is to be 
had, which, either by virtue of its reputation as 
a London success, or on its merits, is accepted 
by a series of managers of good paying theatres 
in the provinces. Should this play contain a 
part well within the powers of the aspirant, it 
will afford a most valuable scope for strengthen- 
ing and soUdifying the method, and the histrionic 
expression of the talents, of the aspirant. It 
may eVen be arranged that he can essay his 
powers in another role, and an opportunity, for 
much valuable experience could be obtained by 
appearances in front pieces, which, by a frequent 
change, would offer a scope for the impersona- 
tion of varying parts, ranging, if necessary — and 
it would be useful if the character of the principal 
piece allowed it — from low comedy to tragedy. 

The touring of the old comedies is a very 
experimental matter, as it argues a certain 
amount of literary knowledge and artistic 
appreciation on the part of a succession of 
audiences, which would, I am afraid, be looked 
for on many occasions in vain. Besides, such a 
bill, involving as it does so many frequent 
changes, necessitates the employment of a 
company of more than average all-round ex- 
cellence, and it is also a well-known fact that 
the embodiment of the artificial manners of the 
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old comedy is so seldom seen nowadays, that it 
is but imperfectly'understood, and may be almost 
regarded as a dying art. Mr Edward Compton 
stands alone, perhaps, among those who have 
essayed to make such a bill permanently accept- 
able to country audiences ; but apart altogether 
from the great merit of this admirable performer, 
he has the advantage of a historic name, and 
the reputation he has built for himself has 
created a clientlle that may be relied on in 
each town he visits. 

To conclude this paper without going into those 
business details of touring which it is so essential 
that the theatrical speculator should understand, 
T wiU briefly indicate the lines of the attraction 
which can be relied on in the country to " draw 
money." 

Is it the play ? Then one is inclined to look 
for a London success, but here there are many 
considerations which must not be ignored, and 
not a few insuperable difficulties. In the first 
place, it is absolutely impossible for the ordinary 
theatrical speculator to obtain a genuine London 
success. Imagine, if you can, the stare of 
surprise with which Mr Penley would have 
regarded anyone who proposed to him to lease 
out any of the rights of " Charley's Aunt " 
immediately after its successful production. 
Owners of such successes invariably have a 
desire to convert to their own use the golden 
streams which flow from them. On the other 
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hand, many of the plays which have been 
fashionable successes in London, and to secure 
the rights of which a very large sum of money 
would have been necessary, have proved to be 
dead failures in the country. 

I hesitate to brand any well-known work as a 
failure, and therefore I will not allude specifically 
to the plays I have in my mind. But to show 
how a httle matter may have a serious bearing 
on the fortunes of a play, I will point my 
argument by alluding to an admitted success : 
"The Prisoner of Zenda." This excellent and 
most interesting work is as successful in the 
country as in London ; but notwithstanding this, 
a well-known provincial manager told me that its 
success would be considerably enhanced if only 
the ending were in accordance with popular senti- 
ment instead of on the lines of the book. Such an 
instance as this shows how extremely necessary 
it is to understand provincial tastes if one enters 
on a theatrical speculation in the country with 
the intention of commanding success. 

Failing the possesston of a play whose reputa- 
tion is in itself a certain attraction, it is wise 
to have at least one star of undoubted celebrity 
in the cast ; and a large salary paid to secure 
such assistance is, beyond question, money well 
spent, if aU other considerations are settled 
favourably. These other considerations are, 
however, very important, and in my next paper 
I propose dealing with them. 
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The scheme of these papers makes it necessary 
for me, where a varied choice can be made, to 
select the one I consider the best and most 
practical; and in selecting a provincial ex- 
perience as the best for the novice, I do not 
propose to deal in detail with the chances and 
mischances of other openings. 



CHAPTER V 

A PRACTICAL VIEW OF TOURING 

I HAVE advised the aspirant in my last paper to 
make his first attempt on tour. The reason is 
that the audience is not, as a rule, so critical, and 
a failure in one town acts only as an incentive 
to improve one's style, and may therefore lead 
to the scoring of a success m the next town 
visited. A failure in London is, on the other 
hand, irretrievable. Everything is judged by the 
first-night level of excellence, and there is, besides, 
the greater risk that one has to run — that the 
average London critic is a journalist first, and a 
critic, if he be a critic at all, only after the 
first condition of his engagement, viz., that he 
write smartly, has been complied with. 

Under such circumstances much depends on 
estabMshed reputation. A very faulty perform- 
ance, if given by one who has won his spurs, 
wiU be lauded as a matter of course ; whereas, a 
very good performance by someone entirely un- 
known may very probably be set down as an 
amateurish effort. This is not always ignorance 
or prejudice. It is, very naturally, a difficulty 
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to get any novelty in art accepted as an 
excellence. If it were otherwise, the tendency 
might be to seek for novelty to the exclusion of 
art formed on established principles, which would 
undoubtedly open the door to very grave abuses. 
In the coimtry no such considerations obtain, 
and the veriest tyro has the certainty of being 
judged on his merits; and, as I have before 
pointed out, he is able to face and obtain a new 
verdict every week. This affords him an inestim- 
able advantage in the opportunity of rectifying 
errors, the pointing out of which his own 
judgment endorses. 

But I promised to give some practical hints on 
the business side of touring, which may serve as 
a guide to the aspirant who decides to find his 
opportunity of exploiting "his histrionic ability 
at his own financial risk. The first consideration 
must be to secure a play which he feels fairly sure 
will attract audiences into the theatres visited. 
Having secured this, the next move will be to 
get a tour booked. Here the agent wiU probably 
be called in. There is not an absolute necessity for 
this, as the manager of the theatre applied to will 
form his own estimate of the attraction proposed, 
and wUl not book it unless he is satisfied that it 
will secure him a good return. 

The safest expedient in starting a tour is, as I 
have already indicated, to acquire the touring 
rights of some running London success ; but these 
are rarely to be obtained, and, when possible, it 
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usually means the initial outlay of a sum not far 
short of what would be required to finance an 
ordinary tour. In facing fortune as I advise 
with a new piece, there is also the chance that it 
may turn out a huge success, when those lucky 
enough to be interested in its production will 
share in the harvest reaped. With a comedy or 
drama not requiring heavy initial outlay, from 
£300 to £500 will be found a sufficient backing. 

The usual terms of such engagements are what 
is known as " sharing terms " — that is to say, 
the provincial manager finds the theatre, the 
orchestra, the press advertisements, and the 
cost of posting all wall-pictures, etc. The touring 
manager finds the play, author's fee, printing 
{i.e., picture-posters, window lithos, circulars, 
throwaways, etc.), and company. Then the 
takings are divided, and it is here that the 
experienced manager is required. Assuming 
that the expense on either side is about equal, 
which, in aU but the very first-class theatres, 
they, more or less, would be, the fair terms would 
be that each should receive 50 per cent, of the 
gross receipts — i.e., the money taken at the 
doors. But, as a rule, the expenses of the 
touring manager are obviously the heavier, and 
generally the greater percentage is taken by him. 
The writer of these articles, when touring his 
own companies, almost invariably received 65 
per cent, at what are termed " No. 2 " theatres, 
and on more than one occasion he received as 
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much as 75. Sometimes, too, when he was in 
doubt as to the paying status of the theatre he 
was about to visit, he insisted on, and received, 
a guarantee that the gross receipts should not be 
less than a given amount. This meant that if 
the business were bad, the risk lay with the local 
manager, as a certain amount was in any event 
guaranteed ; while, if the business done were 
exceptionally good, he would receive the 
advantage on the percentage arranged. 

There are, of course, many theatres where the 
business is always so good that the manager can 
practically have his pick out of all the companies 
touring, and in the case of such houses I have 
known the terms to be equal shares after a given 
amount, which went to the local manager. On 
one occasion the writer agreed to share after the 
first eighty pounds at a well-known theatre in 
South London. He was running a favourite 
V/est End piece with a highly-salaried cast, and 
to his immense disgust a local Parliamentary 
election was fixed for the week of his visit. The 
consequence was that the local manager's £80 
was not covered by the Wednesday night, and 
yet the business on the other evenings of the 
week turned out so well that I came out with a 
small profit. 

The usual charge of an agent for the booking 
of a tour is a guinea a town. Should the agent 
employed secure good theatres, and a fair per- 
centage, this is a very reasonable charge. But, 
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before examining a supposititious tour, let me 
explain a little more fully the varying character 
of the tours which may be booked. 

Roughly speaking, there are what are known 
as No. I, No. 2, and No. 3, and "fit up" tours. 
The No. I tour is the booking of a piece at the 
principal provincial theatres, such as the Court, 
Liverpool ; the Royalty, Glasgow ; and the Gaiety, 
Dublin. The No. 2 might embrace important 
towns like Coventry, Ipswich, etc. This is a 
matter of the schedule embodied in the contract 
for the rights of the piece. No. 3 tour finds 
theatres, where it can, outside a list of excluded 
towns scheduled in the contract for the other 
touring rights of the piece. Of course, as in 
every other business, the question of terms has 
everything to do witii the conditions of the 
tour. Indeed, it is only when the rights which 
have been acquired in a piece are restricted by- 
the proprietors to certain towns that a tour is 
confined within clearly defined limitations. It 
not unfrequently happens, for instance, that a 
No. 2 company is booked at a No. i theatre when 
the touring manager is willing to accept very low 
terms, which it is sometimes advisable to do for 
the sake of the advertisement to be obtained by 
an appearance in one of the principal cities. 

For a No. i tour with a new piece it is 
absolutely essential to have some very special 
attraction,. and this can rarely be obtained except 
by including in the cast some celebrity. But, as 
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I am chiefly concerned in giving practical advice 
to the tyro, I unhesitatingly advise giving a wide 
berth to the No. i tour. With a good cast and 
attractive printing, a good No. 2 tour should be 
easily booked ; and if this should prove to be a 
financial success, there wiU be no difficulty in 
booking a No. i tour afterwards, at terms far in 
excess of what it would be possible to get for a 
new and untried piece. 

But it is only fair to the booking-agent to 
admit that it is very difficult to book a good 
tour without some special attraction to induce 
managers to try the piece. 

Consequently, the tour submitted to you may 
probably necessitate lengthy journeys, which 1 
do not object to on the score of the hardship of 
travelling — as a matter of fact, one gets used 
to travelling when on tour — ^but on the score of 
expense. As you have to meet the fares of the 
company every week, when the journeys are very 
lengthy, you will find that it makes a consider- 
able item in the weekly expenditure. The 
resource, then, is to decide not to go on tour 
until a more favourable list of theatres can be 
had. The proper arrangement to make is to 
stipulate that no towns shall be booked that you 
do not approve of. Then you should get some 
level-headed friend to see, not only that they lie 
fairly en route, but also that they are towns 
which are regularly visited by companies of the 
standing of the one you propose to take out. 



CHAPTER Vi. 

THEATRICAL. PITFALLS 

In the concluding paragraph of my last article I 
warned readers who might contemplate taking 
out a company on tour not to trust to the 
circular of the proprietor. I have very strong 
reasons for urging this advice. I have,; for 
instance, seen advertisements in the, ":Era'f 
and the " Stage," and also the fuUer. and more 
.glowing circulars of proprietors describing their 
houses as beautiful stone buildings, each capable 
of holding £150 a night, and situated in thp 
centre of a populous, district, which proved," when 
too late to retreat, nothing better than reclaimed 
bams, which certainly could hold the amount 
named, but which never did, and never will, 
have that, amount within their doors in the 
ordinary way of business. 

Sometimes, the top-flight of these lower-class 
theatres have managed, to secure a flying visit 
from some weU-known actor-manager; and his 
visit, his rose-colo.ur,ed. reference to the building 
(merely meant in courtesy), and the entirely 
phenomenal receipts on this particular occasion. 
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are all used afterwards to entrap the humbler 
members of the profession he adorns, 

I am too ignorant of the law of libel to know 
how far I should be justified in plain statements, 
but it is only this consideration which prevents 
me from giving the actual names in my reference 
to such instances as I have in mind. Apologising 
to my readers for this enforced reticence, I will give 
particulars of special cases which I have in mind, 
and which, I fear, could in a,lmost parallel circum- 
stances be reported from many parts of thecountry. 

The principal theatre of a certain provincial 
town was so far favoured on its opening that a 
most influential actor-manager, whose name is 
held in the highest repute by the public and the 
profession, was secured for the opening , per- 
formance. Naturally, the theatre was crammed, 
and very probably at enhanced prices, so that 
this " highest total " — the receipts taken on this 
occasion — sounds most alluring to the tourist- 
manager who does not know every inch of his 
road, and every inch of every strand of all the 
ropes. This celebrated actor-manager praised 
the auditorium, the furniture, the stage, and the 
dressing-room accommodation. No doubt every 
word he said on that occasion, which was 
published far and wide at the time, and has since 
been published in thousands of circulars, was 
perfectly justified, and yet it has proved ex- 
tremely misleading to all but the very knowing 
touring managers. 
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When issued with a photographic reproduction 
of the theatre, the fiJl tide of impossible promise 
was complete. To all appearance, judging by 
the photographic reproduction, it was_ a large, 
handsome, and imposing structure, vieing in 
architectural beauty and the prospect of comfort- 
able accommodation with many No. i houses. 

Let us, to judge what it all means, take the 
case of some young actress who has put £500 she 
can ill afford to lose into a tour, and whose 
largely inexperienced manager has these facts 
placed before him with the offer of a date, i.e., 
a week's performances at this theatre. 

In the first place, he is allured because So-and- 
So, the great actor-manager, has been there, 
although only for a matinee. He is dazzled by 
the amount of money taken on that occasion — 
because no persons are more childishly hopeful 
than those who have the theatrical temperament. 
He assures himself, and his young manageress, 
that while it is quite unlikely that they wiU take 
anything like such a sum, yet by a fluke they 
may come out exceptionally lucky. In any 
case, it is a very fine theatre, and it is also 
quite evident that " there is plenty of money in 
the town." 

Arguing on this assumption, they accept 45 or 
even 40 per cent, of the gross receipts, when 55 
or 60 would be more justly their share, and even 
then the visit would be hazardous. 

For what do they find on arrival ? 
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In the first place, the photographically faked 
glory of the building is dispelled by actual 
inspection. The town is squalid, and the 
surroundings of the theatre are squalid. What 
they had believed to be the theatre is mainly a 
public-house, while the entrance to the theatre 
is round the corner. It is, in fact, a public- 
house, with the theatre simply an adjunct. 

But the disillusionment is not yet complete. 
They next learn that it is not what is known as 
% "theatrical" town, the preponderance of the 
populaiion being chapel-goers, regarding the 
theatre with aversion. Worse stiU, the better 
class of the play-going section object to the 
proximity of the public-house, and never go to 
the- theatre except when their natural repugnance 
is overcome by a desire to see some very special 
iattiraction. The consequence is that, except on 
such occasions, but very meagre receipts are 
shown at the end of the Week, and those who 
have booked their dates and arranged terms on 
the basis of the actor-manager's commendation, 
the splendid architecture of the theatre, a.nd all 
the rest of it, will find that it is necessary, " when 
the ghost walks," to make a deep dip into their 
reserve-funds to cover salaries, printing, faresj 
etc. If some poor wretch has been unfortunate 
enough to have struck a series of similar theatres 
in succession, the dip into the money-bag may no£ 
produce sufficient to supply the deficiency, and 
he is branded — at all events by those ignorint 
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of the circumstances of touring management — 
as a " bogus " manager. 

I shall have a good deal to say- about the 
"bogus" manager, that bogie of the profession, 
in a subsequent paper, but he is such an 
important factor in theatrical polity that he 
deserves, and will receive, special consideration. 

When I say that the theatre to which I have 
referred may be reckoned as a fairly good 
specimen of the No. 2 theatres, it leaves a great 
deal to the imagination as to what may be 
styled No. 3 theatres. In many cases they are 
tough, unlovely wooden sheds, frequently desig- 
nated the "Theatre Royal." In many of the 
smaller towns the impetus given to municipal 
effort by the Parish Councils Act has led to the 
building of fairly handsome and commodious 
town or public halls, and very frequently the 
only theatrical business done in the town goes 
there and not to the theatre. In the days when 
I was gaining the experience on which these 
articles are founded, in the sure way — by paying 
for it — I took an expensive company to the 
"Theatre Royal" of a certain town in Wales. 

I had been misled by the name, by the fact 
that it had been many years in existence, and by 
the managerial guarantee that its seating capacity 
was close on ;£ioo. I found the Theatre Royal 
to be a long, straggling wooden structure erected 
on an enormous refuse-heap on a waste piece of 
ground behind a rgw of ordinary dwelling-houses, 
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The lighting arrangements of this comparatively 
primitive town did not extend to this dreary 
tract, and such playgoers as were attracted by 
my company and the piece I was touring, were 
obliged to wend their way up the dreary, dirty, 
and rugged approach to the theatre — a matter of 
a few hundred yards, too — ^in darkness. My 
expenses for the week were over ;^ioo, and my 
reward a share of the gross takings, which 
reached a grand total of something less than £20. 

While this, however, was the reward I received 
for bringing a really good company to the 
Theatre Royal, an ordinary fit-up touring 
company played at the public hall to houses 
which nightly were filled. 

These are experiences, but there is no better 
guide than experience, and I am much concerned 
— -in my desire that these articles shall be 
helpful to the novice and to the inexperienced 
professional — to point out the dangers which 
beset those who adopt the stage as a means of 
livelihood. 

In my next article I will deal with the " bogus 
manager " — the actual and the supposed — and 
also with the runners of theatrical traps in the 
provinces. 



CEfAPTER VII 



THE " BOGUS " MANAGER 



A CELEBRATED actor-manager, writing to me 
the other day on this subject, said, very truly : 
" The stage is a delicate matter to handle, and 
its pitfalls are many, and the trackless deserts of 
the drama are strewn with the bones of the 
unwary." 

This statement is absolutely true, and nowhere 
are the dangers and pitfalls more terrible than 
in the country. 

So far as I have been able to judge of the atti- 
tude of the Actors' Association, its anathemas 
are directed against the touring manager 
who fails in pajonent to his company. I 
beheve that he is at once stigmatised as a 
"bogus manager," but I contend that in many 
cases he is far more sinned against than sinning. 
The real culprit is generally the runner of the 
death-trap theatre, to which, by specious state- 
ment, and what I cannot distinguish from de- 
liberate misrepresentation, he was lured — theatres 
which rarely, if ever, can show sufficient returns 
to cover the expenses of the touring manager, 
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and the proprietors of which issue glowing 
accounts of crowded audiences which exist only 
in their imagination, and of magnificent returns 
which never reach their treasury. 

There are traps of this description to catch 
the unwary and inexperienced scattered all over 
the country. They are rocks in the theatrical 
ocean ; and the wrecks of theatrical companies 
which have come to grief by being entrapped 
into a visit, may be seen scattered all rouiid in 
the shape of unreclaimed luggage and scenery 
which the stranded companies have had to leave 
behind them. 

If I were asked to give off-hand a definition of 
a " bogus " manager, I should adopt the general 
idea of the profession and describe him as " a 
manager who fails to pay salaries." That, I 
think, is the general view of the matter, but, in 
the case of the " bogus " manager, circumstances 
must very largely qualify the definition. Such 
a thing as non-payment of salaries is not 
unknown even in the West End ; but, as a rule, 
the West End actor is too proud to parade his 
misfortune, and a tabula rasa is made of the 
unfortunate engagement. 

When it occurs, as it has quite recently, you 
will hear the actor and actress, who have, 
perhaps, gone without two weeks' salary, pity 
the manager, remembering that his loss financially 
has been far greater than theirs. 

Yet a somewhat parallel instance to the recent 
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one I have in mind occurred some years ago at 
the Opera Cornique, when a Russian, who com- 
menced a London season with a flourish of 
trumpets, was not to be found on Saturday* 
when "treasury" — usually attended to on 
Friday night — was naturally expected. He had 
disappeared, and, as far as I know, has never 
been heard of in England from that day to this. 

The universal execration shoWered on his 
unrevered memory was probably due to several 
circumstances. In the first place, his not 
stopping to face the music branded him as a 
constructive thief, as it was very naturally 
assumed that he had the control of most of 
the week's takings, at least. That national 
prejudice had fostered an unkindly feehng was 
also probably true, as, hke most foreigners, he 
had made no secret of his belief that the Russian 
comedies (translated by himself) which he con- 
templated producing would teach our dramatists 
how to write — if th6y could profit by example — ' 
and generally improve the English stage. 

And yet his short and inglorious reign is; 
instructive in proving how hazardous is theatrical 
speculation when every circtunstance is not well 
weighed and considered. Although he defrauded 
his company, defrauded even the orchestra — for 
I remember they "struck" for their wages at 
the Saturday matinee — ^his adventure cost him, 
I have reason to believe, some £600. 

In the more recent case I have in mind, where 
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the management failed, and received the sincere 
sympathy, pity, and help of the company, the 
fiasco was attributable to the same cause — 
starting with insufficient capital. 

Now, the Russian is remembered to this day 
as a "bogus" manager, and his memory is 
execrated, while it is not open to question that, 
had his Russian comedy not " failed to attract," 
he would have been only too glad to establish 
himself in London as a recognised theatrical 
manager. 

Let us then take the case — the historic case — of 
a manager who started on his opening night with 
a bunch of keys as his sole available property. 
The manager was the late Colonel Mapleson, 
and the story was told by himself. He declared 
that on the first night of his famous opera season 
at Her Majesty's Theatre, he stood behind the 
curtain, and putting his hands in his trousers 
pockets, in which a bunch of keys was the sole 
contents, he wondered what his fate would be. 
As the season was a brilliant success, everything 
went from that moment as merry as a marriage- 
bell ; but — suppose the public had failed him ! 

It is also a matter of general knowledge that 
the late Sir Augustus Harris, pluckiest and most 
generous of managers, had but slender financial 
resources on which to face the tremendous 
responsibility of running Drury Lane, which, 
previous to his introducing the Meiningen 
Company there, had been a white elephant. 
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I doubt if one has the legal or moral right 
to stigmatise a manager, who fails through in- 
sufficient capital, a "bogus" manager. Owners 
of theatres generally insist on an adeqiiate 
guarantee for rent. Printers are equally 
rigorous with regard to the orders they execute ; 
and artistes (a word I detest, but it has the 
advantage of including both sexes), when they 
are in request, insist on similar guarantees 
with regard to salary. If the ordinary folks of 
the stage are unable to demand similar conditions 
for themselves, I fear that they have little right 
to cry when the enterprise fails. Whenever it 
happens, the unlucky entrepreneur is necessarily 
the first and the heaviest loser. To take this as 
logical position, o-f course implies that the entre- 
preneur who fails shares whatever meagre returns 
there are with his company and employees pro 
rata to the last farthing. The manager who sees 
the hopelessness of his enterprise, and scoops up 
what he can of the takings and disappears, is not 
in my opinion a " bogus " manager ; he is simply 
a common thief and a scoundrel, and the law has, 
I presume, devised a remedy for such cases. 

Let me now describe the "bogus" manager, 
who, in my opinion, deserves the epithet. I have 
in my last article described the theatre-traps in 
the country to which, by specious statement and 
deUberate misrepresentation, companies are lured 
to certain loss and, perhaps, to irretrievable ruin. 

A friend of mine touring a musical comedy was 
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playing at one of the South Coast theatres. He 
was in negotiation with the proprietor of a 
theatre in the Midlands for the following week, 
and the question at issue was the percentage, 
While I was with him, a telegram arrived — thif 
was on Friday morning. 

"Have taken over £75 with drama up to 
Thursday night. Should take double with 
musical comedy. Wire on or off." 

Of course, with such apparent certainty of good 
business, he wired acceptance, only to find, on 
arrival, that the gross takings with a drama the 
entire previous week had been under £30. , ; • 

The proprietor had, at some time or other, 
with some drania or other, taken £75 up to 
-Thursday night, and this was the justification 
of the wire. 

Whether it would be held justified in law, 
I cannot say; but touring managers have no 
time, no inclination, and rarely the means to 
seek legal redress. 

This is the sort of thing which has been 
reduced to a fine art by a certain class of resident 
managers, and these, in my opinion, are the 
real "bogus" managers. 



- CHAPTER VIII 

LIFE ON TOUR 

The average, girl who, determined to join the 
profession, reaUses that the only possible opening 
for her which affords the chance of playing a 
part is on tour, must face the ordeal before her 
with considerable misgiving, and it is not to be 
wondered at if her parents are even stiU more 
anxious. 

The girl is, let us assume, young and attractive, 
and utterly inexperienced in the affairs of the 
world. She has adopted the stage from inclina- 
tion (we will hope so, at any rate, as this is the 
first essential of success), and also through the 
necessity of earning a living. The part offered 
her in a tour which starts somewhere in the 
North of England commands a salary of 25s. a 
week, and our novice, who has always paid at 
least this amount for her rooms when on a 
holiday, wonders how she is to pay for food and 
lodging on such a salarj'. She is, however, a 
shrewd girl, and she keeps her eyes and ears open 
for every hint that will be useful to her. By' 
doing so, she learns, that her salary is a fairly 
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average one, and that many girls go on tour for 
a pound or a guinea. She also learns that 
theatrical lodgings on tour are secured for the com- 
pany by the advance-agent (the man who precedes 
the company to see to the bUl-posting), and that, 
as a rule, the cost is only from 7s. to 12s. per week. 

It is not an altogether pleasant experience for 
her that the rehearsals take place in the room of 
a public-house, and that she has to pass thrpugh 
the bar to reach the stairs ; but she is a sensible 
girl, who has determined not to turn up her nose 
at unavoidable trifles. 

As the rehearsals proceed, she makes friends 
with the various members of the company, and 
one of the girls proposes to her that they shall 
chum together while on tour. 

She gladly acquiesces, and, as they discuss the 
future, she learns that by this arrangement she 
has averted the horrible loneliness of strange 
lodgings ; that by sharing the rent of them and 
the food-biU for the week she has affected an 
appreciable economy ; and that she has secured 
an agreeable companion to go to and from the 
theatre and her lodgings every night. 

This is the usual arrangement on tour, and an 
admirable one, too. In most companies the 
feUows and the girls arrange these chumships for 
the tour during the period of rehearsals, and, by 
a process of natural selection, it invariably turns 
out that these temperamentally suited gravitate 
to each other. 
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In all my experience I have never known any 
quarrels between touring chums, girls or fellows ; 
but, on the other hand, I have known many 
instances of unselfish devotion and lasting friend- 
ship spring from them. I have, for instance, in 
mind the case of a well-known comic opera tenor 
who had an attack of t5rphoid in London lodgings 
at the conclusion of a tour, and his touring chum 
remained with him during the whole period of 
his protracted illness, and nursed him back to 
health. 

Chumship between girls has also the advantage 
that they protect each other from the gawkish 
attentions of provincial youths who possess more 
money than sense or manners. Two girls making 
their way home from the theatre to their 
lodgings are not so likely to be molested as one 
would be. In certain towns in the provinces, 
where it is assumed that street -lamps are not 
required after eleven o'clock at night, such an 
arrangement is highly desirable. It is, however, 
but fair to say that wherever any cause for 
nervousness on such a score arises, the ladies of 
the company may rely on the chivalry of their 
male companions, who invariably accompany 
them to their doors. As a rule, this entails no 
great hardship, as in most provincial towns what 
are known as the " theatrical lodgings " are 
generally to be fotmd in the same quarter. 

Theatrical lodgings, so far as my experience 
goes, differ from ordinary lodgings only in this 
D 
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respect, that the landladies are infinitely more 
civil and obliging than the general run of their 
kind, and much more reasonable in their charges. 
Week by week they have different people, as 
company succeeds company at the theatre ; and 
as theatrical folks, to do them justice, are 
generally good-natured, good-humoured, and at 
least intelligent, the theatrical landladies catch 
the veneer of their composite experience and 
become good-natured, considerate, and easy-going. 

In a word, life on tour is in general a very 
pleasant experience, but — there are hitches. 

Some of them are unavoidable. Thus, for 
instance, it is not a pleasant incident of Sunday 
travelling to be shunted on to a siding for hours 
at a time to allow luggage-trains to go by ; but 
the little company of players generally manage 
to make even a halt of this kind pass merrily, 
and the natural grumble is made an excuse for 
laughter. 

But the railway companies can manage even 
more awkward things than a few hours' wait on 
a siding. 

Once, for instance, I was travelling with a 
company to Rhyl, a well-known seaside resort 
which is not exactly the sort of place at which a 
fortune can be made by theatrical enterprise. 
Our carriages had been hooked on to the wrong 
train somewhere or other, and when, by a devious 
route, we at length reached our destination, it 
was past one o'clock in the morning. 
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Needless to say, our advance-agent had con- 
cluded that we were not coming till the following 
morning, and he was not at the station to meet 
us with the usual list of apartments which he 
had booked for us. Dead tired as we were after 
our protracted journey, we marched into the 
town, to find, as might have been expected, every 
house in utter darkness. In vain we tried to 
knock up several of the smaller hotels and 
boarding-houses. Rhyl had gone to sleep, and 
was determined not to be disturbed. Fortunately, 
this was in simimer, and the night was excep- 
tionally fine ; but the girls were becoming fairly 
exhausted. We were almost at our wits' end, 
when at length we managed to get a response at 
one of the boarding-houses. 

Not at all pleased at being disturbed, the lady 
in charge announced that she had one bed to let. 

One bed — -and we had twenty-five girls ! 

There was nothing for it but to beg her to 
grant them shelter if she could not afford them 
rest. She consented, and the tired-out girls 
Eirranged to sit on chairs, lie on sofas — to, in fact, 
dispose themselves anyhow, anywhere. 

For this accommodation their benefactress 
charged them five shillings each, and eighteen- 
pence each for breakfast — a little bill which 
made no smaU hole in the exchequer of each of 
her guests. 

As for the rest of us, we managed to spend the 
night with a fair amount of comfort under shelter 
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of the bathing-machines on the sands ; while three 
of our number, more prosaically inclined, returned, 
to the station and slept in the railway carriages. 

Another possible mischance on tour is bad 
business, when an impoverished management is 
unequal to paying the salaries in full. Then 
comes the difficult task of settling with landladies, 
which not unfrequently in such cases is com- 
pounded by leaving one's luggage in bond until the 
amount of the bill can be remitted. The manager 
has also to face the problem of paying the fares 
of his company to the next town at which they 
are engaged. 

This is sometimes done by the manager of the 
theatre they are about to visit paying the fares 
and deducting it from their share of the week's 
takings ; but it is, unfortunately, such a recurring 
incident of touring management, that when 
scenery, costumes, and other properties are 
" travelled," the railway companies will frequently 
grant the necessary passes, and retain the luggage 
on arrival until the fares are paid. 

Still, with the probability of all such drawbacks, 
theatrical touring is a pleasant life, full of variety 
and harmless excitement, and if it has its draw- 
backs, well — what sphere of life is without them ? 



CHAPTER IX 

FINAL WORDS ON TOURING 

A CORRESPONDENT who had written me on several 
points in connection with these articles during 
their aerial publication in the " Free Lance," asked 
me to give a specific instance Of the wrecking 
resident manager, whose theatre is, in my opinion, 
a pitfall for the unwary. I am quite desirous of 
giving every information in my power on every 
point I deal with, but I must avoid journalistic 
pitfalls myself. If, therefore, my correspondent 
means by "specific" the actual name of the 
theatre and the actual name of the manager, I 
am afraid I cannot oblige. I wiU select one from 
many instances which readily recur to me, and 
I am quite sure that anyone with an intimate 
knowledge of touring will be able to find parallels 
in many parts of the country. 

From the instances I can readily recall I wiU 
take one, and quote a supposititious advertise- 
ment from one of the theatrical papers : — 

" WANTED.— First-ClassDrama for Monday, 
— th. Splendid Theatre, capable of holding 
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£95 at ordinary prices. ' The Gold Mine of 
the Midlands.' Population, 210,000. Wire 
or write. — Barnum Secundus, Theatre Royal, 
Slocum-on-Sludge." 

You inquire, or by some other means find out, 
where the place is, learning that it is a suburb 
of one of the great Midland cities. You have 
visions of a working-class district and a popular 
theatre, and you decide to book the date, 
especially as you arrange by wire to receive 
65 per cent, of the gross receipts. 

Let us assume that you are running a second- 
rate company, and that your expenses roughly 
are : — 

Salaries . . . ;f40 

Fares . . . 800 

Printing . . . 600 



Total . . £54 o o 

I have not put the expenses very high, nor yet 
do I wish to take the lowest possible, as it is my 
intention to point out the experience which 
awaits a fairly average second-rate company. 

I should also point out that the author of the 
piece probably receives a royalty of 7 per cent., 
so the real takings are but 60 per cent, of the 
gross receipts. 

The Theatre Royal is but a long, rambling, 
dirty wooden structure in a squalid, impoverished 
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district. I remember passing it one evening, 
when I wished to see a friend who was acting in 
the visiting company, without recognising that it 
was a theatre. The owner is the biU-poster of 
the district, and the scene-shifter at night. His 
wife and family fill the various pay-boxes. 

The gross receipts on the week are, say, £25, 
so that, with expenses of over £50 to meet, your 
share wiU be a trifle over £16, while he draws 
just on £g — a princely salary for a man who, had 
he not learnt the art of the theatrical wrecker, 
the "bogus" manager, or whatever you choose 
to caU him, would probably be earning i8s. or 
£1 a week. 

No matter how poor the takings, he is certain 
to "earn" more than his kind in the same 
district could ever hope to earn honestly, while 
it is equally certain that the touring company 
each week must lose heavily. 

It would take but few experiences of this kind 
to smash up an average company, and this sort 
of experience is a more fruitful source of mis- 
fortune to the touring manager than the fickleness 
of the pubKc. 

The kind of theatre I have in mind never has 
more than a certain amount of gross takings, and 
therefore, if sufiicient were taken in the week to 
show a profit to the touring manager, the ex- 
perience would be phenomenal. 

That it is nothing better than systematised 
plunder to rim a theatre on terms which ensure 
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that the visiting manager will lose, is so well 
understood that it is somewhat of a pleasure to 
be able to recall an instance where a manager 
refused to continue the theatre when he realised 
that this must be the regular experience. 

The theatre — a converted building, I may say 
— was in a suburb on the outskirts of London, 
and its opening went off with quite a flourish 
of trumpets, some dozen or so of the best-known 
actors and actresses of London giving their 
services for the occasion. Business for the first 
few weeks was consequently brisk, and the 
" best people " of the neighbourhood came 
nightly. This rnerry state of things, however, 
did not last long, as the entrance to the best 
seats was not a separate one, and the stall folks 
have a very natural desire to avoid mixing with 
the patrons of the cheaper parts. 

On the -strength of the earlier business, some 
of the best touring companies sought dates ; 
but when the manager who was running the 
place saw clearly that the certain profit to 
himself must mean an equally certain loss to the 
visiting companies, he very rightly decided to 
close the house. Yet, to my own knowledge, 
there are many well-boomed theatres in the 
smaller provincial towns which, as a rule, do not 
take as much money as this theatre to which I 
have referred might be relied on to draw. 

In a humorous letter which has reached me, 
a correspondent. refers to other pitfalls which the 
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touring manager has to beware of, and, by his 
reference to the pay-boxes, I take it that he 
refers to the probable leakage in regard to the 
returns. 

This is very likely, but I am not inclined to 
regard this as a serious matter. It can be so 
guarded against as to be reduced to an un- 
important minimum by the employment of a 
thoroughly competent and reliable acting manager. 
The system of checking in most theatres for all 
parts of the house is numerical — a starting and a 
finishing number to each part — and the simple 
calculation this involves is reliable. Of course 
it is quite possible to have collusion between 
certain of the employees, but, as I have said, a 
competent acting manager watching your interests 
in front can render anything of the sort almost 
impossible. I believe the safest check of all is 
the very primitive one of " counting the house." 
At the first blush this would seem to be a 
troublesome proceeding, but in reality it is very 
simple and easily accomplished. Each part has 
rows of seats of nearly the same extent, so that 
in a fuU house a rough-and-ready estimate is 
only a matter of a few minutes ; but even when 
each individual present is counted, the task 
involves no great difficulty. As each person 
should be vouched for by a check or a compli- 
mentary pass, the task of eliminating every 
suspicion of fraud from the front of the house 
should be a comparatively simple one. 
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I think I have now sufficiently covered the 
business side of the stage, and so in my next 
papers I will deal with the art of the actor and 
of the dramatist. 



CHAPTER X 

STARTING IN THE PROFESSION 

It was my intention to devote this article to the 
art of the actor. My numerous correspondents 
have, however, willed it otherwise, and beg me, 
with almost a unanimous cry, to give them my 
best advice as to how they may join the theatrical 
profession straight away. I need hardly say that 
in almost every instance the desire of each of my 
correspondents is to obtain an engagement in the 
company of some leading London manager. 

This is, perhaps, the natural failing of every 
aspirant. The law student chafes at the examina- 
tions which he must pass before being quaUfied, 
and when he passes he feels that he should be 
briefed for some cause cSlebre. The young singer 
desires ta go forthwith into a leading r61e in 
grand opera ; the pianist sees no reason why he 
should not at once possess the following of a 
Paderewski ; and so on. 

The only way of judging the possibility of the 
present or the future is by taking note of the 
past, and if we take the trouble to inquire how 
those who have attained fame in the profession 
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made their first appearance, if will save much 
argument. 

Let us, then, take the leading actor-manager 
of our day. Sir Henry Irving. He made the 
humblest of all possible starts, as he spent a 
long and useful novitiate in ordinary theatrical 
companies as a utihty man — a term scarcely 
understood since the stock company system has 
been abandoned. It meant a position as a 
member of a stock company, which played a 
different piece probably each night, and being at 
hand to play any part that might be required to 
complete the cast. Thus, it might fall to his lot 
on one night to be the servant announcing to " My 
lord " that " the carriage waits " ; on another, to 
be the grey-haired grandfather tottering with 
age ; and on the next, to be the old woman in a 
burlesque or travesty. Sir Henry was receiving 
the munificent salary of eighteen shillings a week 
at the old Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, when that 
building was consumed by fire — a misfortune in 
which he had not only lost an engagement, but 
also, what to him was a severe loss, his scanty 
wardrobe. 

Sir Charles Wyndham, in those days, was 
frequently associated with Irving, and shared 
with him the privations, hard work, and small 
rewards of similar circumstances. 

Mr John Hare made his first appearance in 
Liverpool in a play called "A Woman of 
Business," and was so overcome by stage-fright 
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that he utterly forgot his lines, and was roundly 
hissed by the audience. The hissing roused him 
sufficiently to cause him to pull himself together 
so that he managed to get through, but, he is 
convinced, with very little credit. Certainly his 
first stage essay gave no promise of his after 
brilliant career. 

Mr Edward Terry made his first appearance at 
Christchurch, Hants, having secured an engage- 
ment for the part of Miles in the " Colleen Bawn." 
It required considerable perseverance, on arriving 
at the town, to discover the theatre, but this was 
owing to the fact that it was locally known by 
the less grandiloquent title of the Mechanics' 
Institute. He had half-an-hour in which to study 
his part, but this period was somewhat extended, 
owing to a dispute with the caretaker, who 
wanted the rent of the hall in advance. He 
nearly broke his neck in diving in the cave scene, 
owing to an unexpectedly sudden encounter with 
the floor of the hall. He was sworn at by the 
leading gentleman for not dispensing with 
boucicault in favour of "gag," and finally 
received is. 6d. for his first night's salary. 

It may be said that these gentlemen belong to' 
the veteran ranks of the profession, and that 
things have altered since. We shall see. 

Mr Tree made his first appearance at the 
Globe Theatre in a matinee performance of 
" Grimaldl," and appeared in farce before being 
cast for Macari in " Called Back" — a role which 
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enabled him to reveal his wonderful powers of 
character-delineation. 

Mr George Alexander made his first appear- 
ance, professionally, at Nottingham, in Grundy's 
" Snowball " and an Irish farce, his salary being 
£2 a week. He was dismissed after his first 
night's performance ; but as he had a fortnight's 
engagement, and no one was at hand to take his 
place so suddenly, the management were induced 
to give him another chance. Putting all his 
nerve into the task, he managed to achieve so 
much success that three nights later he was 
re-engaged at an increased salary. 

Mr Cyril Maude made his start at Denver, 
Colorado, in " East Lynne." His recollection of 
the fateful circumstance is summed up in his 
assurance that nothing was thrown at him. 

The same story might be continued indefinitely, 
but I will finish with our youngest dramatic Pooh 
Bah, Mr Seymour Hicks, successful dramatist, 
manager, and actor. Perhaps no one has had 
a more uniformly successful and remunerative 
career than Mr Hicks, nor attained fame and 
position at such an early age. Yet he has exactly 
the same story to tell of a modest and unprom- 
ising start. His first appearance was made at the 
Grand Theatre, IsUngton, in the melodrama, " In 
the Ranks," when he was utilised to the extent 
of filling nine small speaking parts, including a 
poacher, a postman, a convict, and a soldier. 

In fact, drawing on my memory for the 
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moment, I know of no actor or actress who has 
stepped from private life into a leading position 
at a West End theatre excepting Mrs Langtry, 
whose case is, for many reasons, entirely . ex- 
ceptional. She appeared in 1881, at -the Hay- 
market Theatre, as Kate Hardcastle in " She 
Stoops to Conquer." The performance was in 
aid of the Royal General Theatrical Fund, and 
Society, headed by the King (then the Prince of 
Wales), was present in its most distinguished and 
representative capacity. 

Mrs Patrick Campbell, whose rise has been so 
meteoric that it may be thought she escaped the 
earlier struggles of the profession, is no exception 
to the rule. She had gone through a loijg course 
of study and practice with an amateur club called 
the "Anomahes," in Norwood, and then, when 
she felt competent to challenge criticism as a 
professional actress, she had a long and weary 
quest before she succeeded in getting an engage- 
ment. She told me herself how, when sitting 
wearily in the offices of a theatrical agent, she 
would gladly have accepted an offer of £4 or ^^5 
a week for even a term of three or four years. 
No one had the pluck to make such an offer, and 
yet it would have been a verj' big investment if 
they had, as within a year from that very period 
she was earning £80 a week. 

Let me, then, for the benefit of all stage- 
aspirants, say that position on the stage to-day 
must be won, as it has been won in the past, by 
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small and humble beginnings. If you are lucky 
enough to be allowed to " walk on " at a West End 
theatre, you will be lucky indeed, for you will 
gain much knowledge of the technical traffic of 
the stage. 

If you feel that you have such histrionic ability 
that you would be able to conquer stage-fright, 
and such adaptability that the novelty of your sur- 
roundings would not too seriously embarrass you, 
then endeavour to secure a part in any company, 
however low in standing it may be, and however 
crude the piece may be which is performed. Be 
prepared, however, for the risks and privations 
of such experiences. Fortunes are neither made 
nor spent in the lower walks of the drama, and 
salaries such as Mr Edward Terry received for 
his first engagement are not impossible nor un- 
heard of to-day. If you wish to force the pace, 
you must be prepared for this, and all other 
contingencies. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE ART OF THE ACTOR 

The art of acting ! Who is to define it, and 
who is to lay down clear and simple rules by 
which it may be practised until perfection is 
attained ? 

At the very outset we meet an extreme 
divergence of opinion among the very leaders 
of the profession on the initial question as to 
whether a conservatoire for dramatic students 
is a desirable institution. Sir Henry Irving is 
not opposed to it, but he is more in favour of 
actual hard work in the profession itself — 
practical experience of the rough and the smooth of 
stage work, which has been the training he has 
had himself, and the only training which all the 
actors and actresses of the past have had. 

Here, however, comes the consideration which 
has given Sir Henry pause, and has led him to 
a large extent to regard the conservatoire system 
as necessitated by the circumstances' of to-day. 
When Sir Henry was a novice, the old stock 
company system was in vogue, and the repertoire 
bill provided the attractions. Then a novice 

E 
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entering the profession had plenty of hard work, 
and not only had the opportunity of playing 
several parts in the course of a few weeks, but 
was obliged to play them. To-day the old stock 
companies are abolished, and the boards of the 
provincial theatres are given over to the touring 
companies. 

Sir Henry Irving, a few years ago, in speaking 
of the altered circumstances, said that if he 
wished his sons to be actors he had no idea 
where they could obtain the necessary practice 
and training. Opponents of the conservatoire 
system will point to Mr H. B. Irving, who, in 
spite of the absence of those opportunities whose 
disappearance Sir Henry lamented, has become 
one of our leading actors. Sir Henry's com- 
plaint is, however, well founded. In the ordi- 
nary course, a novice engaged in a touring 
company is given a small part. Week after 
week, for a year or more, he or she has no 
further opportunity of practice than what is 
afforded by this part. At the end of the tour, 
a similar engagement is obtained, and so year 
after year may pass by, and at the end of 
four or five years on tour the opportunities for 
practice will not have been so useful as those 
afforded by as many weeks in one of the old 
stock companies. 

The question for the novice is, How is the art 
of the actor to be practised ? How are its 
secrets to be examined and mastered ? Sir 
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Charles Wyndham is a frank opponent of the 
conservatoire, but Mr Beerbohm Tree and Mr 
George Alexander are equally enthusiastic in its 
support. 

I was associated with both these gentlemen a 
few years ago in a venture which was designed to 
assist the talented novice. This was the Society 
of British Dramatic Art — a venture which 
shared the fate of its predecessor, the School 
of Dramatic Art, and came to an end after a 
chequered but not inglorious career. Mr Tree is 
once more making an effort in the same direction, 
and his School of Dramatic Art has now started, 
under the most encouraging auspices, on its career. 

Let me take Mr George Alexander in his 
written word, and Mr Tree as his views are 
indicated by the scope of his project, and 
explain the art of the actor on the authority 
of these popular actor-managers. Mr George 
Alexander has given his views in his contributed 
preface to Mr Ross Fergusson's "The Art of 
Elocution," pubUshed by Greening and Co. 

Mr Alexander's first principal injunction for 
the actor and actress is "be distinct." He is so 
emphatic on this point that he repeats it three 
times, and emphasises each repetition by a 
crescendo of exclamatory marks. Mr Alexander 
takes care, however, to point out that elocution 
is a means, not an end. He puts this quite 
plainly, for he says that the novice " who fancies 
he has mastered oratory, when he has but 
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mastered elocution, is in a parlous state 
truly." 

Mr Tree agrees with Mr Alexander in regard- 
ing distinct and beautiful utterance as the first 
requirement of the actor, and he indicated this 
very emphatically by referring to his new venture 
as the School of Oratory. Mr Alexander does not 
indicate the further features of training necessary 
for the actor — in a book on elocution it would 
perhaps have been out of place to do so — and 
for these we must take the course of instruction 
which it is proposed to offer in the School Mr 
Tree has founded. 

Oratory, then — as distinct from mere elocu- 
tion — is the first thing to master. Unless the 
author's lines are not merely delivered audibly, 
but also to the very best advantage, the music 
of the language, and the beauty of the sense 
being brought out clearly, the very first 
condition of acting wiU have failed. 

Action is the next requisite. In some of the 
French schools action (or pantomime) is regarded 
a£ the first essential, and acting in dumb show 
is taught before elocution. Whether it should 
come first or second is not, I think, a matter of 
much consequence ; but it is a matter of con- 
sequence that it should be a distinct study and 
thoroughly mastered. 

Fencing is another essential feature of an 
actor's training. The firm stand and the reliant 
pose which means so much on the stage can best 
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be acquired by fencing. This is so well under- 
stood by the generality of actors and actresses, 
that at the various fashionable fencing schools 
the students are very largely recruited from the 
ranks of the profession. 

Dancing is also a necessary study. With its 
acquisition come ease and grace. In Mr Tree's 
new school dancing will be made a leading 
feature ; not dancing of a primitive kind or of 
one type, but dancing in every known style. 
To the expert dancer, some of the attempts 
occasionally witnessed on the stage to dance the 
stately minuet and the graceful gavotte are 
ludicrous. Historical dancing is a necessary 
part of the training of a skilled actor, and the 
stately measures of the olden days can only 
be performed properly by those who dance 
perfectly. 

The leading features of an actor's training 
are :^ 

1. Oratory (including elocution). 

2. Action (gesture and pantomime). 

3. Fencing. 

4. Dancing. 

To obtain a course of such training at Mr Tree's 
school wiU cost thirty-six guineas. This covers 
the three terms of twelve weeks each, so that 
the cost comes out at a guinea a week. 

Even when this course has been covered — and 
let us assume with complete success — then the 
stage-aspirant has to face all the chances and mis- 
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chances of engagement-hunting. He will, how- 
ever, have the advantage of knowing the 
technique of the art he seeks to practise ; and 
he will also be conversant with the conditions 
of the stage, so that he will not be overwhelmed 
by trifles which, unimportant as they are when 
understood, have frequently been the cause of 
that stage-fright which has spoiled many a 
beginning which otherwise would have been a 
success. Mr Seymour Hicks, for instance, 
remembers that when he first made his appear- 
ance at the Grand Theatre, Islington, some 
skylarking members of the company advised 
him to powder his face before putting on the 
grease-paints ! This, I need hardly point out, is 
exactly how not to make-up. 

I am hopeful, however, that the new school 
wiU, at its performances, examinations, etc., afford 
opportunities which wiU bring the more talented 
pupils under the notice of managers. Mr 
Wilson Barrett, during his managerial regime 
at the Princess's Theatre, instituted a sort of 
school for oratory with the happiest results. It 
was, I believe, as a student in Mr Barrett's 
private academy that Mr Murray Carson first 
attracted attention ; and I believe that a few 
others also secured in the same manner their 
start in the profession. 



CHAPTER XII 

ON MAKING-UP 

(By W. Clarkson) 

I HAVE much pleasure in acceding to the 
request of my friend, Mr Austin Fryers, to 
contribute some practical hints on the art of 
making-up for the stage, which should prove of 
assistance to the amateur, and perhaps to some 
extent also to the professional. 

In the first place, let me lay it down as a weU- 
estabhshed fact that make-up on the stage is 
absolutely necessary, not only for the face, but also 
for the neck and arms. The effect of artificial 
lighting on the skin is the unpleasing one of 
making it appear grimy. The explanation is a 
simple scientific one, but into that I need not 
enter. 

Madame Eleonora Dure, it is commonly 
supposed, uses no make-up ; and on this 
erroneous assumption hundreds of newspaper 
paragraphs have been founded. For a very long 
time she employed, in common with Miss Winifred 
Emery and a few others, a dry make-up only — 
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i.e., powder, rouge, etc. — but she has now come 
to the conclusion that a thorough make-up is 
essential, and she not only uses grease-paints and 
the other resources of the ordinary make-up box, 
but has also commissioned me to supply her in 
future with suitable wigs for all her parts. 

An amusing instance of the unsuitability of the 
natural complexion for stage purposes is also with- 
in my experience, and will emphasise my primary 
contention. A very handsome and popular 
young actress who had been spending a joUy day 
at the Henley Regatta, arrived at the theatre 
too late to make-up. As her usually good com- 
plexion was heightened by the hurry and excite- 
ment, she thought that she would appear aU right 
in her part as she was ; but the surprised comments 
on her appearance soon disillusioned her. 

Taking it then as indisputable that make-up is 
essential, the first thing the actor has to do is to 
provide himself with a make-up box. A cigar- 
box has done duty for this, but is no more to be 
commended as a substitute than, let us say, 
a sheet of brown paper for a portmanteau. 
Assuming, in the following notes, that the novice 
desires to act— in a double sense — properly, I 
would advise the purchase of an expanding 
make-up box. This, when opened, exhibits the 
contents in layers, easily seen and got at ; and, 
when closed, is compact to carry and can be locked. 

This should contain an assortment of grease- 
paints, powders, lip - salve, nose - paste, rouge. 
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hare's foot, cr6pe hair, scissors, brush and comb, 
mirror, sponge, etc. 

The various tints of grease-paints are indi- 
cated by numbers, as will be seen from the 
following hst : — 



No. I Very Pale Flesh. 

„ I J Moderately Pale. 

, , 2 Fair. 

,, 2 J Medium Flesh Colour. 

,, 3 Pale Complexion. 

,, 3i Slightly Sunburnt 

„ 4 Dark Flesh Colour. 

, , S Sallow. 

„ 5^ Sallow, but not so White. 

„ 6 Dirty Yellow. 

,, 6J Japanese. 



No. 



7 Brown. 

8 Armenian Bole^ 

9 Dark Sunburn. 

10 Brown. 

11 Burnt Umber. 

12 Black. 

13 Red-Brown. 

14 Chocolate. 

15 Brick-Red. 

16 Dark Brown. 
20 White. 



" Lining Sticks " are made in blue (light and 
dark), lake, brown, red, and black. 

Before commencing the make-up, the artist will 
arrange on the dressing-table any of these paints 
he is likely to want, and all other requisites, so 
that they are within easy reach. 
The ordinary powders in use are : — 
Clarkson's LiUie Powder. 
Fett Poudre, Leichner's. 
VoUet Powder. 
Poudre de Riz. 
Veloutine Powder. 
The actor's paint-brushes are his fingers. They 
are by far the best instruments for spreading the 
principal colour over the entire face. This colour 
varies according to the part played, but as the 
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gradations are indicated by the numbers of the 
various grease-paints, it is easy to decide on 
the one suitable. Having got the groundwork 
satisfactorily spread, other grease-paints must be 
used to secure the necessary shading. 

Fair skin is simulated with pink or natural 
tints, the eyes are accentuated on the lids and 
underneath with electric blue, while the lips are 
not only accentuated with lip-salve, but a Cupid's 
Bow may be indicated on thin lips by carrying 
the colour into the desired shape. 

The eyes and lashes are about the most 
difficult part of the face to make up successfully. 
First of all, several shades of blue grease-paint 
should be used to secure a perfect effect, according 
to the part. A light blue, for instance, suits a 
fair character, and deep blue a dark make-up, 
such as the Miser in "Les Cloches," where the 
eyes have to appear sunken in a haggard face. 
Much depends, however, on the general make-up, 
■ including the wig. It is, for instance, the common 
custom to finish the extreme end of the eyelid 
with a delicate touch of black grease-paint ; and 
this very effectively and by simple means gives the 
appearance of large expressive eyes. Mrs Bernard 
Beere uses a dark red for her eyebrows, and this, 
in harmony with her colouring, is very effective. 
In France the trick has been elaborated of putting 
a little red over the eyes, and it has been found 
so effective that it is being generally adopted on 
the London stage. 
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Make-up for a young lady is comparatively 
easy, as no accentuated colouring is required. The 
face should first have a very slight smearing of 
Lillie cream — this is useful with every make-up 
before applying the foundation colour, as it 
softens the grease-paint — just sufficient to make 
the face greasy. A little carmine grease applied 
to the cheeks, and spread lightly with the finger 
so as to merge into the surrounding white, is aU 
that is required. Then the application of the 
lady's favourite powder, and nothing remains to be 
seen to but the lips and eyes — so far as the face 
is concerned. 

For pencilling eyebrows nothing is more easily 
applied or removed than water cosmetique, which 
is sold in little boxes containing the necessary 
brush for applying it. 

For elderly ladies, or rather the impersonation 
of elderly ladies, a suitable foundation colour 
must be chosen, and rouge, etc. applied or not 
applied as the part requires. The real point is 
the simulation of wrinkles. A lake lining grease- 
paint is the best to use. The lines must be very 
slight when applied with the pencil. The finger 
should then be passed over them lightly, so that 
a shading of colour only should remain. From 
the centre the lines should be worked off by the 
fingers to nothing, so that the hollow of a wrinkle 
only would be indicated, just as a painter indicates 
a hollow by a shading. 

One important rule should be always borne in 
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mind : that gentlemen should never use a pure 
white powder. The tints in use are white with a 
slight admixture of yellow ; and, for juveniles, an 
admixture of carmine. 

As I have already said, the neck and arms of 
ladies must be made up ; and gentlemen should 
always make up the hands. There are several 
preparations for the neck and arms, but my 
Blance de Perle and Eau de Lys are in most 
general use, the latter being the favourite of 
Miss EUaline Terriss, Miss Julia Neilson, Mrs 
Langtry, and other leading actresses. Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt favours a cream with a yellow 
tinge. This is now specially prepared, and is 
known as the " Bernhardt Cream." That the 
great actress is wise in her generation is beyond 
question, as a little yellow is most becoming in a 
make-up. 

For clowns, pantaloons, or the representation of 
statuary in tableaux vivants, the " Pagliacci " paste 
is the best. It should be spread evenly over the 
face, which should then be heavily powdered to 
get the dulled appearance of marble. Except 
in statuary, the lips should be coloured with 
carmine grease-paint, and a black line should be 
drawn about an inch long for eyebrows. A black 
dot at the end of each eye wUl be found effective. 

Nigger-black for minstrels, etc. can be purchased 
in tubes, but where this cannot readily be obtained, 
burnt cork used as a powder is effective. 

As I have now fairly covered the ground with 
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regard to ordinary malce-up, the next step is to 
indicate how to make up for a distinctive 
character. The aspiration of every student of 
make-up is of course to rival Mr Tree's achieve- 
ments in such parts as " Demetrius " " Falstaff " 
" Gringoire," etc. Here, however, the arts of the 
costumier and perruquier have to be requisitioned, 
for the rotundity of "Falstaff " is, so to speak, a 
thing apart from the actor. I have made the 
Falstaff wigs for Phelps, Tree, Maurel, and 
Clerget ; and these were not only creations for 
the head, but had attached the roUs of fat to 
give the sort of neck which would naturally 
be attached to such a huge body. 

It wiU be useless, therefore, to suggest how a 
Falstaff should be made up so far as his rotundity 
is concerned, but his equally huge features are 
made up by a means which in lesser degree must 
often be employed in the make-up of other 
parts. 

The two most useful ingredients in the make-up 
box for distinctive character parts are Nose-Paste 
and Crepe Hair. Out of nose-paste Tree fashioned 
the noses of SvengaUi and Coquelin, that of Cyrano 
de Bergerac ; and out of it are fashioned all the 
noses of all the stage Jews, as well as the 
protruberant cheeks of the stage yokel or genial 
squire. Before moulding it into shape with the 
fingers, they should be lightly touched with 
Kleeno, or some other greasy substance, to keep 
the paste from sticking to them. 
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Crgpe hair is one of the most useful stage 
requisites ever invented. Done up in coils, 
enough hair can be unravelled to provide the 
beard or whiskers for a night's performance. A 
little practice enables the actor to use only the 
requisite amount, and to get it into the desired 
shape before fastening it to the face. This l3.tter 
operation is effected with spirit gum. The gum 
should be spread exactly over the necessary surface 
only, and when the hair is put on, it should 
be pressed in with a towel. Scissors should not 
be used for trimming, if it can possibly be 
avoided. 

To secure the effect of extreme age or hideous- 
ness, it is sometimes desirable to blank out some, 
or all, of the teeth. For this purpose there is a 
substance called " Enail Noir," which, when placed 
on the teeth, causes them to disappear. Every 
make-up is crowned, in a double sense, by the 
wig. It is a mistake to trust to dressing one's 
own hair to suit the part, unless in ordinary 
drawing-room scenes. Madame Sarah Bernhardt 
always pays the most particular attention to her 
wigs, and makes it a rule to have replicas of the 
approved model. 

For the part of Marie Antoinette, which at the 
time of writing she is enacting in "Varennes," 
she has had two wigs made, and while one is 
being worn, she sends the other to me from Paris 
to be dressed. This attention to detail is not 
imnecessary nor extravagant ; it simply indicates 
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the infinite pains always taken by genius to 
attain perfection. 

To put on a wig properly, it should be grasped 
between the thumb and the index finger of both 
hands at the back where the spring is. The front 
shovild be laid, cap fashion, on the forehead, and 
then the wig should be drawn well over the head 
in the required position. 

A very necessary thing to see to is that the 
"join" between the forehead and the wig is 
entirely concealed. To ensure this, a little of the 
grease-paint used on the uncovered portion of the 
forehead should be first put on, and then, when 
the wig is on, a sufficient amount should be applied 
to fin up and cover the crease. The colour should 
then be worked up over the skin or band of the 
wig so that the " make-up " of the forehead should 
extend naturally to the hair. 

For ladies using wigs, I would recommend the 
adoption of a Wig Band. This encircles the head 
tightly before the wig is put on, and effectually 
prevents the natural hair of the wearer from 
straying. 

Unless when some special consideration 
necessitates a departure from the rule, character- 
istic wigs assist the audience in appreciating the 
efforts of the actors. Americans, it need hardly 
be pointed out, do not aU wear chin-pieces, nor 
are aU Frenchmen dark ; but if the actor wear 
a chin-piece in representing a Yankee, it makes 
up for some possible defects in his representation 
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of the part ; and the actor who, in playing the 
part of a Frenchman, wears dark close-cropped 
hair and a pointed beard, wiU find the audience 
not quite so critical with regard to his broken 
English. 

Many actors have beards and moustaches 
specially made for a part, but for general purposes 
crSpe hair, spirit - gum, and scissors are all 
that is necessary for every kind of "face- 
fittings." 

Having now given some particulars as to how 
to get a make-up on, I come to the equally 
important matter of how to take it off. Make-up 
being mainly a matter of greasy compounds, it can 
only be removed by grease. An old joke played 
off on the amateur is to induce him to try and 
wash off his make-up. Any grease will, of course, 
do; but, among the ordinary compounds, cocoa 
butter, cold cream, and vaseline are most in use 
where a special preparation is not employed. 
For this purpose my well-known " Kleeno " is 
used by Sir Henry Irving and most other 
theatrical celebrities. Whatever substance is 
used, I wish to warn the novice against the 
common mistake of supposing that hard rubbing 
is necessary. All that is necessary is to smear the 
face with the substance used for removing the 
make-up, and then to gently wipe the face with 
a smooth cloth or towel. 

I do not know if it is proposed to instruct 
students at Mr Tree's school in the art of 
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maMng-up, but, if not, I certainly think it is a 
necessary branch of instruction. Before an actor 
can act a part thoroughly, he must look it, and he 
cannot look it miless he knows how to make 
up. 



CHAPTER XIII 



Said a distinguished dilettante to an actress : 
" The whole company stands in a row, and then 
Clarkson or Fox, or one of those big wig-makers, 
makes them up one after the other." 

" Precisely," said the actress, who had a sense 
of humour. "The liquid Blanc de Perle is 
slapped on to the sympathetic heroine or the 
heavy leading villain " 

" Ah ! now j'ou are laughing at me ! " cried 
the dilettante. " Of course I did not mean the 
ladies and gentlemen both at the same time." 

Singularly innocent is the great public of every 
technicality of our art, in which, nevertheless, it 
takes so deep an interest. It may be questioned 
whether it be a wise thing to lift the veil of 
mystery that shrouds the actor after crossing the 
sacred threshold of the stage door. 

How well I remember, as a child, the delight- 
ful throb of excitement that shot through me if, 
passing through some side street off the Strand, 
I saw " STAGE DOOR " written over the lamp of 
some small dark orifice. It represented to me 
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the unknown, the unexplored ; and so, even 
now, I have some hesitation in divulging the 
secrets I have since mastered. 

But the spirit of inquiry is about us, and the 
temptation " to be listened to " is too strong for 
my pen. 

Time was, as we see by the portraits of our 
illustrious predecessors, when actors on the stage 
were garbed in the costume of their own genera- 
tion, without regard to the time or period of the 
characters they were personating. Nor did this 
appear to detract one whit from the realism 
of their representation, or abate the enthusiasm 
of their audience. Nowadays, ' when Lacroix, 
Planche, Racinet, and a host of others have initi- 
ated us in every toilet mystery of bygone days, 
revealing even the cut of a lady's waistband or 
corset, the expert eye would detect at a glance 
any modern adaptation of the antique, and a curl 
that f eU on the wrong side of the head might serve 
to throw a whole scene out of gear. 

As an actual assistance to the actor himself, 
costume and make-up are of far more value than 
any appropriate scenes or surroundings. It is of 
little consequence to him whether the pen with 
which a Cromwell signs a death-warrant be a quill 
or a steel of GiUot's manufacture ; still less does 
it affect him that the clock that chimes the hour 
to a Richard Crookback be of this year's Geneva 
make. Yet, though human passions and emotions 
are immutable, the fashions of speaking, of mov- 
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ing, and even of thought, may be influenced by the 
cut of a farthingale or the hang of a sword. 

With the huge dress of powdered hair sur- 
mounted by plumes and garlands and diamonds, 
with the Louis Quinze heel, with the ponderous 
swing of the hoop, came the haughtiness of the 
upturned chin, the slowness of gait, and the 
rounded movement of the arm that lend such 
dignity and distinction to the courtier of Louis 
XV. and Louis XVL 

We have seen how the reaction from extrava- 
gance and voluptuousness produced that mighty 
upheaval of history, the French Revolution j and 
how, simultaneously with the hatred of Marie 
Antoinette's refined luxury, came in the laisser- 
aller and scant clothing of the fashions under the 
First Consul. 

Half the humour of a Lady Teazle arises from 
quaint rusticity under the gown of the woman 
of fashion — that mixture of country shrewdness 
with a veneer of London high-life. Again, 
where would be the grace of Perdita's dance 
without the ease and freedom of sandals and 
peplum ? 

What is commonly known as " make-up " em- 
braces all those details of costume, of headgear, 
and, above all, of feature that go to complete 
" character " on the stage. Every detail of this 
side-art, as it were, affects the vast picture behind 
the footlights in the eyes of the audience beyond ; 
and therefore it is certainly of importance to the 
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actor that the sword with which he parries and 
thrusts be of the right cut and measure with his 
garments, and that the snuff-box between his 
fingers be not a recent patent. 

Few who see only the general effect from the 
front, can fathom the labour of thought and imag- 
ination that are devoted to what appears to be 
so essentially simple in its results ; and few realise 
the enormous influence that final result exerts 
over the feelings of the spectator. 

Of course the broader characteristics of male 
physiognomy admit of more varied and more 
distinct " malce-up." 

We look for familiar features in a handsome 
actress, and are disappointed to see them dis- 
torted even for the sake of character. At the 
same time, it has ever been a matter of wonder to 
me why pretty, deUcately-featured women shoulds 
cover their complexions with a thick coating of 
pink and white, with " Kohl " eyebrows and eye- 
lids, and heavily-laden eyelashes, in lieu of pre- 
serving their own individuality, and making up 
only just sufficiently to lighten their faces. 

It may be asked why in such cases " make-up " 
at all? 

For the very simple reason that under the 
strong glare of lights features become blurred 
and even effaced unless illuminated by colour. 

Those who have at some time assisted at an 
undress rehearsal on the stage in the unattractive 
light untempered by the electrician's art, will have 
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beeii surprised to notice the featurelessness of many 
well-known faces when divested of war-paint. 

This necessity of "make-up" for dramatic 
purposes naturally leads to certain traditions of 
character on the stage that only few break away 
from. 

Famihar to us is the family lawyer, with his top 
hat, black bag, and general air of confidential 
undertaker. Famihar, too, the aristocratic old 
man — ^known in France as pere-noble — with 
shoulders bowed by the sins of his bold, bad son, 
wearing on his bald but stately head a black 
velvet skuU-cap. Equally dear to us is the well- 
dressed villain, whose intentions are by no means 
strictly honourable, clad in the insignia of his 
wickedness — to wit, a tightly-buttoned coat, 
grey top hat, and patent-leather boots — that he 
never throws aside, whether poisoning the 
favourite in the training-stables, or scuttling the 
ship in mid-ocean. The money-lending Jew we, 
of course, recognise at once by the size of his 
nose and his diamond shirt-stud. 

But why speak lightly of all this since the 
purposes of drama demand it ? 

Audiences do not ask for highly-seasoned side 
dishes with subtle flavour. They like their meat 
roast or boiled, that they may see what they are 
eating. How else can they tell when to applaud 
the manly hero, the virtuous heroine ; and when 
to hiss the lustful baronet, the revengeful ad- 
venturess ? 
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And while we are on the subject, can anyone 
tell me why there should be a popular superstition 
in favour of fair heiir for the sympathetic and 
hardly-used maiden ? There is in the world a 
huge percentage of good women and true with 
raven tresses. As a matter of fact, off the stage, 
a trifle of suspicion falls on the fair one with the 
golden locks. On the other hand, a comedy 
actress may be permitted the privilege of dark 
hair. 

I trust I have not revealed so many tricks 
of the trade that I have robbed the reader of 
illusions ; else will I fall into discredit with my 
own feUow-workers for rubbing the gilt off the 
gingerbread. 

I wanted, on the contrary, to say a word for 
ourselves ; to prove that to us, and not to the 
perruque-maker's art, was due the credit of our 
radiance in the blaze of the foothghts. 

I wanted my readers to remember the long 
hour we have spent in our over-heated, under- 
drained Uttle dressing-rooms, making ourselves 
presentable before entering on the real work of 
the evening. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE PARIS CONSERVATOIRE 

The French " Conservatoire National de Musique 
et de Declamation" exists under a charter of 
two ministerial decrees of September 9th and 
Sept€3iiber nth, 1878, providing two schools — 
one of music and one of elocution — a library, 
and a museum. The director is appointed 
by ministerial decree ; and his subordinates, 
elected by him, are appointed by the minister 
of fine arts, who also appoints the teaching- 
staff. 

The subvention is provided for in the annual 
estimates of the Ministry of Fine Arts, and for 
the current year amounts to ;^io,268. 

The curriculum forthe Dramatic Classes includes 
Reading Aloud, Recitation, and Acting. All 
pupils in Dramatic Classes are required to attend 
a class of Stage-Deportment, which embraces, in 
its course, fencing. The most rigidly technical 
attention is paid by the teachers to the art of 
teaching. A faulty intonation, the slurring of a 
syllable, or any of the many errors of slipshod 
enunciation, are never passed over; and hours 
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will, if necessary, be devoted to the correctitig of 
such an error in a pupil. 

The training in Stage-Deportment is a mixture 
of physical exercise and pantomime. The ele- 
mentary instruction is to teach the pupil how to 
walk with head erect and easy grace. It is in the 
nature of a rhythmic drill, as the teacher beats 
time to the pupil's steps. When the pupil knows 
how to " carry " himself — an expression which 
enters into the everyday salutation of the French 
people — gesture is entered on. First one hand is 
outstretched with outspread palm, and then both. 
AU possible intermediate variations of the primary 
gesture of outstretching are practised, and, when 
firmness is attained, the next step is taken. This 
is the association of such gestures with their ap- 
proximate expressions. Thus, the teacher explains 
that one gesture might accompany the word 
" Thou," while another would embrace a second 
person, and so express the words "And 
thou." 

These are the primary lessons in pantomime, 
but still belong to the domain of deportment, for 
it is not sufficient that the gesture should clearly 
convey a meaning, but also that it should be 
conveyed in the most picturesque and striking 
manner. 

Dancing is naturally an art which the pupil 
must also thoroughly acquire ; and when the 
pupil has learned dancing and the primary exer- 
cises of deportment and pantomime, he is required 
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to perfect himself in that foundation of the 
whole Art of Acting — Pantomime.' 

The teacher reads the sketch of a dramatic 
scene, or gives the details of a dramatic action 
— such, for instance, as the sceneries of a 
ballet — and the pupils to whom the parts are 
allotted, are required to perform the whole in 
pantomime. 

Every action required in acting, such as the 
physical depiction of passion, attitudes in love- 
making, etc., must all be studied and mastered 
before the pupil is allowed to act. 

All this is, of course, but the framework on 
which the pupil must himself build his claim to 
success. Just as a technically perfect but unin- 
spired pianist may come from a school of music 
and by his faultily faultless performances merely 
illustrate forcibly the difference between a mere 
executant and virtuoso, so the pupil of a conserva- 
toire may finish his education, perfected in the 
acting — and not an actor. 

The value of conservatoire training is, however, 
convincingly illustrated by the fact that all the 
French actors and actresses of repute have been 
trained at the Conservatoire with but very few 
exceptions, amongst the most notable of whom 
are Mmes. Jeanne Granier and Jane Hading. 
This fact is to me a conclusive proof that training, 
while obviously useful, does not impair the 
expression of the artistic temperament in the 
individual. Among the leading members of the 
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French Stage can surely be found as varied and 
contrasting talents as on any other stage in the 
world, and yet all of them, with a few excep- 
tions, have gone through exactly the same course 
of training. 

An advantage of the Conservatoire is the 
opportunity which is given for the recognition 
of exceptional talent by the annual competitive 
examinations. Prizes are given for tragedy and 
comedy, and the winner of a first prize, boy or 
girl, may be the talk of Paris the following 
morning. Indeed, as the examinations are 
practically pubUc functions, it is certain that if 
the prize were won in an exceptional manner, the 
winner would be famous and with an assured 
career. In any case, the winner may be engaged 
for two years at the Comedie Frangaise, which has 
a prior right ; and if this be not exercised, the 
winner may claim an engagement for this period 
at the Odeon. 

That the Conservatoire exercises its right to 
weed out mediocrity is only natural, while 
it safeguards the stage from being flooded with 
incompetents, and saves the pupils from the disap- 
pointments which would follow from pursuing an 
unsuitable vocation. Pupils are not allowed to 
compete until they have been at least six months 
in the school. The teachers must certify their fit- 
ness for entering the competitive examinations, 
and if they are not admitted during a period of 
two years, they are dismissed. This fate also 
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overtakes them if they compete twice without 
obtaining an award. 

The awards consist of first prizes, second prizes, 
first accessits, and second accessits. 

The public authorities having the right to sit 
on all councils of the Conservatoire are as 
follows : — 

The Minister of Fine Arts (Chairman). 

The Director of Fine Arts (Vice-chairman). 

The Director of the Conservatoire (Vice- 
chairman). 

The Chief of the Bureau of Theatres of the 
Ministry of Fine Arts. 

In addition, the Minister of Fine Arts appoints 
six authors, critics, or actors not connected with 
the Conservatoire. At present there is a vacancy, 
and those appointed are : — 

M. Victorien Sardon. 

M. Ludovic Halevy. 

M. Jules Claretie. 

M. Paul Hervieu. 

M. Mounet Sully. 

Students are admitted to the Conservatoire by 
competitive examinations, and the school term 
extends from October to July, when the annual 
competitions take place. 

In those days, when the practical abolition of 
the Repertoire or " Stock " Company has removed 
the only training-ground of the English actor, it 
is useful to look abroad to see the methods which 
are adopted to foster the art of acting. Hope- 
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less as it seems to expect our own Government to 
imitate the French Government, the foregoing 
statements wUl serve to exhibit Mr Tree's dis- 
interestedness in a clearer light. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE VARIETY STAGE 

(By Ben Nathan) 

I AM afraid that to the uninitiated the title 
" Music Hall " applied to the " Palaces " of Enter- 
tainment throughout the Metropolis and the 
Provinces is misleading, and in this chapter I shall 
prefer to use the words " Variety Theatre " to 
designate those " Houses " devoted more or less to a 
Variety Entertainment. I am afraid that (much to 
the detriment, in my opinion) the halo of mystery, 
if not of glory, which used to surround the actor 
of the old days, has been dispelled by the 
publicity given to all things theatrical ; and the 
eagerness with which actors and actresses enter 
into public matters outside their vocation and 
embrace every opportunity of appearing at every 
possible public function, the readiness with which 
many actor-managers have received members of the 
aristocracy into their ranks, and the ease with which 
society ladies have entered the dramatic pro- 
fession, has broken down the barrier formerly 
existing between the public and the actor. The 
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avidity which managers controlling comic opera (?) 
syndicates have seized (metaphorically speaking, 
of course) pretty girls with more or less pretty 
voices to form the chorus and play " small parts," 
has made an entry into the so-called legitimate 
stage cin extremely easy operation for those 
possessed of a maximum of the qualifications 
mentioned with a minimiun of abOity. But while 
this apphes to the "Dramatic or Lyric Stage," a 
very different state of things exists on the " Variety 
Stage." There is no open door for novices, no 
manager eager to snap up a society lady with a 
pretty face and no abihty ; no opening for chorus 
ladies; and no proprietor or manager wiUing to 
run the risk of placing a protege on his programme, 
even of mediocre talent, and jeopardise hi? reputa- 
tion as a caterer. The only road to success " in the 
Variety Theatres is a road paved with the cobbles 
of hard work." Enthusiasm for the work ; nerves 
of iron to face the varied audiences unsupported 
by any backing of chorus, scenery, or properties ; 
and a capacity for keeping in health and con- 
dition (I am speaking not of acrobats or gymnasts, 
but of those members of the profession who earn 
their salaries vocally or dramatically in the Variety 
Theatres); and lastly, a knowledge of the best 
kind of work suited to one's own capabihties. 
Although to those who only see the work of the 
Variety Artistes for the few minutes they are 
permitted to occupy the stage it may seem that, 
compared with the " Aetor's Art," it is a very easy 
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method of gaining an income, I can assure my 
readers that the Variety Artiste has far less time 
at his or her disposal than the actor, and the 
very exigencies of the calling make it almost 
imperative that the artiste must live for his work, 
as well as work for his living. The constant anxiety 
to procure new material in the way of songs and 
patter; the desire which every successful artiste 
has to introduce novelty into his or her enter- 
tainment, compelling a constant looking up of 
authors and composers; the nerve-strain created 
by the necessity of an artiste being screwed up to 
concert-pitch from the moment of entrance on 
the stage to the exit ; the knowledge that audiences 
soon grow indifferent if failings are detected ; the 
disappointments constantly occurring by reason 
of the production of songs, thought highly of by 
the artiste, composer, and author, carefully studied 
and rehearsed, and received with cold indifference 
by an ever-generous audience, to be shelved for 
ever after the first production — these and many 
other points should make pause those who are 
desirous of entering the Variety Profession and 
imagine the way is smooth, the work easy, and 
the emolument princely. The apprenticeship 
must be long in order to gain experience, and 
the apprentice may never become a skilled per- 
former. The old method of gaining admittance 
to the Dramatic Profession was to get a position 
as super, or to walk on, or " enter with others." 
On the Variety Stage there is no sliding scale ; the 
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artiste has to take the plunge, and appear as a 
principal without any previous experience. Having 
pointed out some of the qualifications necessary to 
make a successful artiste on the Variety Stage, the 
questions of importance to be discussed are, what 
ways and means can be adopted by those desirous 
of entering the profession ? Before going at any 
length into this important subject, I may as 
well state clearly that I have hardly ever, in the 
course of a long experience, foimd any individual 
who has made a successful effort to get into the 
'' Variety " profession, who has riot had con- 
siderable experience as either an actor or an 
entertainer of some kind or another. There are 
several of our most successful artistes, male and 
female, on the Variety Stage, who have served 
a long apprenticeship in the theatres, and many 
more who have for years been successful enter- 
tainers in seaside resorts during the summer 
smoking-concerts, with Pierrot troupes, and even 
on the concert platform ; but I repeat that whUe 
I have known of many actors and actresses who 
have made reputations on the stage, and made 
even successful first appearances, coming strciight 
from the drawing-room stage to the theatre 
boards without any previous professional 
knowledge, I have never come across, or 
heard of, similar experiences in the Variety 
Theatres. 

How, then, are novices to get through the doors 
which seem to be absolutely barred against 
G 
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them ? A question more readily asked than 
answered. Firstly, because the audiences in 
the Variety Theatres, not only in London, but 
through the kingdom, are so accustomed to 
hear and see only the very best talent that 
can be secured, that an amateur, inevitably 
bearing the stamp of inexperience, has little 
chance of being received with favour by an 
audience, as a rule critical in the extreme, and 
very often uncharitable enough to resent the 
nervousness which even on the entrance to the 
stage betrays the first appearance of the novice. 
Managers are aware of this fact, and have neither 
inclination nor opportimity to make their theatres 
a happy hunting-ground for the amateur; and 
unfortunately for the would-be professional, the 
small concert haUs which formerly abounded in 
London and the Provinces, where he had a chance 
of exploiting his talents, have been wiped out of 
existence by the magnificent palaces erected by 
wealthy companies, where admission is obtained 
by the payment of sums ranging from 2d. in the 
gallery to 2s. in the stalls — in some cases even 
less. Of course there have been instances where 
singers possessing phenomenal voices have stepped 
from the workshops, or even the pit's mouth, on 
to the stage of the Variety Theatre, and made 
successes (ephemeral in most cases) ; but even 
these, I think, owe their success more to clean 
showmanship on the part of the manage- 
ment than to anything else, and in some 
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instances I fancy the "Singing Boiler-Maker," 
or the "Singing Washerwoman," would find 
it difl&cult to establish their claims to be 
conddered skilled artisans in their respective 
callings. 

If any amateur ladies or gentlemen, who, after 
having practised the various published songs sung 
by the leading artistes, upon their families and 
friends, imagine they are cut out for the 
profession, my advice is to go a step farther (and 
fare worse, , perhaps, but still to go it) and 
experiment on the audience at a smoking-concert 
(before a convivial audience, if possible). If the 
ordeal is survived, then seek out a talented author 
and composer and secure original songs, "try 
them on the dog again," and persevere with the 
smoking-concerts, and avail themselves of every 
opportunity of public appearance, church enter- 
tainments included ; then seek a responsible agent 
(beware of any agent charging fees !), and get him 
to listen to a tale of woe. If of a sjmipathetic turn 
of mind, he will hsten; and if satisfied that 
ability exists, he may secure a hearing before 
an indulgent manager at a Monday morning 
rehearsal, with the probable result that the would- 
be client win return home sadder, if not wiser. 
Unfortunately, I know of no school where a novice 
can qualify for the Variety Stage. There are, of 
course, many excellent teachers of dancing, and I 
believe it is not uncommon for many of the song- 
writers to instruct their clients as to the manner 
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in which their songs should be rendered ; but, as 
the successful song-writer has no difficulty in 
disposing of his wares to professionals of repute, 
securing not only his fees from the artiste, but his 
publishing fees from the music publisher (who 
only publishes, as a rule, songs being sung by 
established favourites, commanding a ready 
sale), these facts militate against the chances of 
any amateur procuring material at any rate from 
authors and composers who devote themselves to 
artistes of the Variety Theatres. The Variety Stage 
is not overcrowded, as undoubtedly is the dramatic 
profession ; there is plenty of opening for • artistes 
of ability, but I am afraid that such artistes 
must be recruited from the ranks of the pro- 
fessionals of the smoking-concerts, entertainers 
of all kinds, and versatile members of the 
Dramatic Profession. To such as have talent the 
Variety Stage presents a fair field and no favour. 
Each individual has only his and her rank to 
think aboxit ; there are no arguments as to this or 
that part being the most prominent. The music- 
hall artiste recognises that the greater the talent 
and ability displayed by his brother artistes, the 
greater is the glory and popularity of the profession. 
Petty jealousies are practically nonTCxistent in 
the music-hall world, and to the recruit a helping- 
hand is invariably extended by aU artistes anxious 
to secure for their ranks anyone who can add 
lustre to a profession beset with difficulties, it is 
true, but containing men and women devoted to 
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it and to the public, and always anxious to secure 
for their calling the respect and support of those 
to whose entertainment they contribute so 
successfully. 



THE END 
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